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Incinerator issue fires up SMC 


By Jason Aldous 
Starr Weiter 


Several St. Michael's 
College officials are concerned 
about a proposed medical 
waste incinerator which will be 
located in Colchester. 

Safety Medical Sys- 
tems, inc., was denied a re- 
quest to waive the 90-day 
waiting period on one of its 


_ licenses Monday by Judge 


Ross Sports Center. 


Matthew Katz. The judge not 
only denied the waiver , but 
sent the license back for review. 
The incinerator will be 
in the Meadows Industrial Park 
near exit 16 on Interstate 89 in 
Colchester, about one mile 
away from St. Michael's. 
John Gutman, Vice 
President for Administration 
and Business, said the college's 
chief concern is that highly 
toxic substances such as cad- 
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A young girl enjoys Japanese childrens' games at the Matsuir Festival on Sunday at 





mium, mercury and dioxin, will 
be produced by the incinera- 
tor. 

Officials of the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources 
have contended that based on 
test results from a similar plant 
in Pennsylvania, the emission 
levels from the Colchester plant 
would be well within accepted 
safety limits. 

Gutman said that St. 
Michael's has expressed its 


concern to the Colchester 
Board of Selectmen, but added 
that pursuing legal action to 
block the plant’s opening is 
unlikely. 

“To my knowledge, the 
developer has taken all the 
steps they are supposed to in 
respect to the permitting pro- 
cess that exists in the state,” 
Gutman said. “The developer 
hasan obligation to go through 
the permitting process and it 


appears that they have done 
that successfully.” 

Gutman said this fact 
does not remove all of the 
doubts he still has about the 
incinerator. 

“The question that re- 
mains in my mind is, does the 
permitting process that now 
exists in Vermont take into 
consideration this kind of a 
facility,” Gutman said. 


Please see Incinerator p. 4 


Rev. Steve Hornat 


to leave campus 


By Dan Tuohy 

Starr Weiter ‘ 
: : 

i The winds of change are 

sweeping across the St. Michael’s 

College campus and have caught the 

Rev. Steve Hornat in their whirl. 

After 13 years at St. Michael’s 
College, Hornat says that it’s time to 
move on. Hornat will be on a three- 
month sabbatical this summer in New 
Mexico praying and reflecting before 
he leaves for ministry assignment else- 
where, he said. 

After he returns from sabbati- 
cal, he will be temporarily assigned to 
a parish in the community, but is 
unsure which one. For 15 years Hornat 
has been in the priesthood working 
mainly with college students, but has 
never worked in a parish. 

Hornat graduated from St. 
Michael’s College in 1972 and has 
lived in Ryan and Founders Halls. His 
mother and two brothers reside in 
Hartford, Conn. where he grew up, and 
his sister lives in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Hornat was a full-time vocation director 
for two years in Mystic, Conn. before 
he journeyed to St. Michael's to work. 

“Father Joseph Hart (Chair- 
man of the Board at St. Michael's 
College) is giving me some options. 
There is a lot of thought and prayer 
that goes into these decisions — I 


suspect I'll know by the en of Apzil 
what the community wants The to do,” 
Hornat said. 

Hornat says he felt a need for a 
different type of ministry. “I'd like to do 
some missionary work, which I've never 
done, and a Selma ministry has appeal, 
but it’s only one of the options open for 
me. 9" 3 

He is not focussing on the nature 
of his assignment, he said, but on the 
quality of the time left at St. Michael's. 
“I think I'll miss St. Michael's when I'm 
gone, but I want to enjoy the remaining 
time here,” he said. 

As Hornat moves on, he will 
need a large suitcase to pack the many 
fond memories accumulated while at 
St. Michael's. Memories like working 
with Lou Dimasi and the hockey and 
lacrosse teams, establishing the Dis- 
covery Program, and involvement with 
such volunteer programs as Covenant 
House (he started the SMC connection) 
and the Selma Project. Other service 
work includes the Scholars Bowl, Xavier 
Exchange, and participation in the 
Edmundite Service Corps. 

“It's good to see my work has 
made an impact on others’ lives and I've 
had a part in it. I've opened my eyes to 
a lot of things here — expanding my 
horizons. It has really affected students’ 


Please see Hornat p. 2 


Journalism chairperson ready to take over 


By Jason Aldous 
Stare Weiter 


The St. Michael's jour- 
nalism department has ended 
its two-year search for a per- 
manent chairman. The de- 


_ partment recently announced 


_ that Edward C. “Ted” Pease 


will succeed Gifford Hart as 
chairman. 

Hart has been serving 
as the acting chairman since 


the abrupt departure. of Jack 
Hillwig in June, 1989. Hart 
said he enjoyed the position 
but added he was relieved that 
Pease was taking over. 

“I think it's time for a 
sense of new leadership in the 
department,” Hart said. 

Pease said he will start 
working at St. Michael's after 
his contract officially begins in 
July. He said that while his 


contract is on a year-to-year 
basis, he told faculty members 
he would stay at St. Michael's 
for at least five years. 

“There was some con- 
cern that the last full-time chair 
lasted two years, then disap- 
peared,” Pease said. “I told 
them that the things we had 
talked about wanting to do 
couldn't be in piace and 
working in less than five years, 


and so I said, “I'll stay here for 
five years,” Pease said. 

Pease graduated from 
the University of New Hamp- 
shire in 1978 with a degree in 
English and journalism. He 
worked as a reporter for three 
newspapers, The Gloucester 
Daily Times and The Holyoke 
Transcript Telegram, afd was 
a book reviewer for The Ar- 
kansas Gazetie. He also 


worked briefly as a reporter for 
the Associated Press. 

He received his 
master’s degree in mass com- 
munication from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1981, and 
expects to complete work on 
his doctorate at the E.W. 
Scripps School of Journalism 
at Ohio University in June. 

Pease has been work- 

Please see Pease p. 2 
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Journalism Department 
awaits new jem SS 


Continued from p.1 


ing as a teaching assistant at the Scripps ‘ | 
School since 1987. Prior to that he was an |} 
assistant professor of journalism at the Univer- ; 


sity of Dayton from 1983-1987. 
Pease is also the managing editor of the 
, a quarterly 
journal dedicated to original research and com- 
mentary on newspaper issues. He said he will 
remain affiliated with the publication while at 
St. Michael’s, but will take a diminished role. 

Despite his predominantly print back- 
ground, Pease said he would ensure that 
broadcast classes and the fledgling television 
program would not receive less attention. 

“One of the holes that anybody who 
looks at the curriculum of journalism at St. 
Mike’s would see is that there is not enough for 
broadcast, especially television,” Pease said. “I 
think the radio stuff is great, and can be 
expanded in the area of public affairs, but for 
television, we clearly need more equipment on 
hand.” 

Pease said he plans no drastic changes 
for the department and quipped that he will 
probably spend the first semester, “just finding 
out where the bathroom is.” 

However, he did say that one thing he 
felt he could accomplish in the short term is to 


Sports book fund 
to commemorate 
Daniel G. Murray 


By Kevin Bourke 
Stare Writer 































The untimely death of St. Michael's College student 
Daniel G. Murray saddened the campus community last 
December. But he will not be forgotten by the people he 
worked with on campus. 2 

The Durick Library staff has decided to commemorate 
Murray through a special sports book fund because he was a 
student assistant there, Head of Circulation Mark McAteer 
said. 

“The fund will note his passing in years to come,” 
Library Director Richard Cochran said. “He was one of our 
valued people. It will keep him in perpetual memory.” 

“Dan was a good worker and well-liked by the staff,” 
McAteer said. “We thought it would be nice if we gave him a 
permanent link with the college.” 

The library has set aside $200 for the purchase of 
sports books in memory of Murray, McAteer said. Books will 
be added as the staff identifies thosethat would improve he 
collection. 

Each book will have an adhesive commemorative 
bookplate on the inside cover with Murray’s name inscribed, 
McAteer said. 

McAteer suggested the fund because he was especially 
close to Murray at the library. “We talked Spore a dot 
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bring more communications professionals to 
St. Michael’s, both as guest lecturers and as 
panelists for workshops. 

“This is the way students make con- 
tacts and eventually get jobs, when they are 
able to impress these professionals on a one- 
~on-one basis,” Pease said. “These profession- 
als also get excited because it's an opportunity 
for them to take a closer look at what they do. 
It’s really refreshing for them and it's great for 
the students.” 

Pease said a sustained program of pro- 
fessional symposia such as this would indi- 
rectly bring more notoriety and prestige to the 
department on a national basis. 

Pease said he was impressed with the 
department’s physical plant. He said the com- 
puter labs were comparable in quality, if not in 
size, to those at Ohio University. He added that 
the radio station (WWPYV) “is as good as anything 
I've seen around.” 

He said the only changes he could foresee 
is a possible expansion of the desktop publish- 
ing capabilities. 


New Journalism Dept. Chairman Ted Pease 


During the fall semester, Pease said he 
will teach two sections of Mass Communication 
and Society while he becomes acclimated to the 
college. 
“As we move along then we'll see who’s 
going to teach what and what changes in the 
curriculum, if any, will be necessary,” Pease 
said. 

Pease was recommended to St. Michael’s 
by Everette Dennis. Dennis is the executive 
director of the Gannett Center for Media Studies 
in New York. 

Dennis said he first met Pease when he 
was a student at the University of Minnesota. 
He praised Pease highly and said he will have no 
problems making the transition from a large 
university to a small college. 

“I think Ted understands both small and 
large schools, and the way he keeps his hand in 
national affairs will really help to bring a lot of 
attention to St. Mike’s,” Dennis said. 


Hornat reflects on time 
at St. Michael's College 


Continued from p.1 


lives to start a career in social work.” 

Hornat said he is excited to take three 
months for reflection and prayer. “A side of me 
says it’s time to go — the future has a lot of 
challenges for me.” 

There is always a fear of the unknown 
and not knowing where you are going, Hornat 
said. “God has given me some great years here. 
I'm letting the spirit guide me in the next years 
of ministry.” 

But the road Hornat travels has not 
always been smooth. At times he has almost felt 
out of touch with students at St. Michael's, he 
said. 

“I enjoyed working with people, but a 
couple of years ago it became a'challenge to get 
in touch with students and their problems — I 
kind of lost touch.” 

Hornat said that work at Campus Min- 
istry became routine, and in an effort toreconnect 
himself with residential life, he moved into Ryan 
hall. “I was afraid of becoming stale in my job,” 


he said. 

“It gets frustrating and I get angry to see 
how people treat each other — I've had a rough 
time dealing with it, but I made a lot of good 
friends through this,” he said. 

Highlights of the last few years at St. 
Michael's College include when Hornat and the 
Rev. Michael Cronoghue won a pool tournament 
in the Rathskeller, Hornat said. “The only 
regret I have is that I never won a volleyball 
tournament in all the years — it just wasn't 
meant to be.” 

And as an unseen clock keeps ticking 
away the time, Hornat sits in his office with his 
long legs crossed; his eyes soft behind a pair of 


solid glasses. There is not much more totell; he’ — 


modestly says with a sheepish grin. 

“Any change is difficult, you have t6 get 
used to things. I'll be leaving a lot of friends 
behind, but that’s the nature of priest work — 
you go where God takes you,” Hornat said. “I've 
served my purpose here and I've made some 
good contributions — it’s time to move on.” 








McAteer said. “He was an aficionado.” 


Books that have already been pciccted tndlude The 
Encyclopedia of Baseball, sutonioline Dinah icin and the 


. McAteer said. 





_ Sports literature that allows for lighter reading will 
also be purchased. McAteer said. Gee oo: to read 





Enjoy the best steak, seafood 








and prime rib in the area 


served every night with our 








sensational 36-item salad bar. 
Monday - Saturday: 
Breakfast 6:30-10 a.m. 
Lunch 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 












At _ Dinner 5-10 p.m. 
Sunday: 

‘ Brunch 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner 4-9 p.m. 
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AIDS awareness still a problem 


Presentation planned for Parents' Weekend 


By Julie Senesac 
Stare Werter 


As experts are recog- 
nizing AIDS as a national epi- 
demic, area organizations are 
working to promote AIDS edu- 
cation. 

Student Resources at 
St. Michael's College is plan- 
ning an AIDS presentation for 
parents' weekend, April 12-14. 

“AIDS is something that 
doesn’t just affect us here, right 
now at St. Mike’s, it affects our 
parents and those around us,” 
said Chris Lawless, Founders 
Hall RA. 

Lawless, working to- 
gether with Dave Landers, Di- 
rector of Student Resources, is 
recruiting volunteers to par- 
ticipate in the presentation 
which will include four short 
plays dealing with AIDS. 

Landers, former vice- 


' AIDS is something 
that doesn't just affect 
us here, right now at 
St. Mike's, it affects 


- Chris Lawless, 
Founders Hall RA 


chairman of the board of direc- 
tors for Vermont C.A.R.E.S. 

ommittee for AIDS Research, 
Education and Services), wrote 
three of the plays based on his 


SYaneliommliolatotaten 


Italian Night 
Every Wednesday night at 





six-month experience coun- 
seling someone who died of 
AIDS. 

More than 3 million 
people in the Western Hemi- 
sphere will have the AIDS vi- 





rus by the mid-1990s accord- 
ing to a recent Pan American 
Health Organization estimate. 

Of the 80 Vermonters 
who have been diagnosed with 
the HIV Virus since 1982, 44 
have since died, said Terie 
Anderson, I.V. drug consult- 
ant for VT AIDS Hotline. Esti- 
mates show 500 to 800 people 
in Vermont are currently in- 
fected with the AIDS Virus, 
Anderson said. 

But Landers warned 
that since college students tend 
to have no fear of death they 
should be educated with pro- 
grams that give more than just 
facts and figures. 

“They think they’re in- 
vincible - “It’s not going to hap- 
pen to me’,” he said. “The way 
you get people concerned is to 
get them emotionally. That's 
why we do the skits,” Landers 


_ North Campus 
Buon Apetito! 


Mariott's Spring Semester 
Special Events Calendar 


Subs by the Inch 
50th Knight 
Sundae Bar 


Mexican Knight 
Sundae Bar 
Steak Knight 
Brunch Buffet 
Sunday Bar 


Thursday 
Sunday 
Monday 


Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Sunday 

Wednesday 





March 21st 
March 24th 
March 25th 


April 3rd 

April 9th : 
April 17th 
April 21st 
April 24th 


said. 

Last year about 140 
people attended the presenta- 
tion, Landers said. “It was ex- 
tremely moving for the audi- 


» ence. The feedback was very 


powerful,” he said. 

Other activities being 
planned at St. Michael's in- 
clude a Blue-Light Campaign, 
where students place blue 
lights in their windows to honor 
people who have died of AIDS. 
The program is being organized 
by the Student Life office. 

Also on campus, AIDS 
information and referrals are 
available at Health Services. 
The professional staff offers a 
great degree of caring and per- 
sonal counseling, said Cathy 
Auletta, a registered nurse and 
health educator at St. 
Michael's. 

“I think students can 
find a lot of support here both 
emotionally and medically,” she 
said. 

But contrary to what is 
written in the college catalogue, 
St. Michael's does not offer 
AIDS testing, Auletta said. 

If students think they 
may have been exposed to the 
AIDS Virus, free anonymous 
testing is offered at the Com- 


munity Health Center in Burl-~ 


ington and at the Colchester 
Family Health Center in 
Malletts Bay, Auletta said. 
Although students ap- 
pear well informed about how 
the virus is spread, Auletta said 
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Johnson. 





Teas said. 


By Scott Merzbach 


she did not think students were 


taking the necessary precau- 
tions. 


"They (college stu- 
dents) think they're 
invincible - 'It's not 
going to happen to 
me'...The way you 
get people concerned 


is to get them emo- 
tionally." 


- Dave Landers, 
Director of Student 
Resources 





“I think there’s a very 
large gap between what they 
know and what they do,” she 
said. 

The Vermont Red Cross 
offers AIDS education state- 
wide with the blood donor pro- 
gram, presentations and lit- 
erature. 

“We work with differ- 
ent chapters on AIDS educa- 
tion beyond how it affects the 
blood supply,” said Carol 
Dembeck, manager of public 
information at the Red Cross. 

The public’s fear of 
contracting the disease affected 
the volume of donations in the 
early 1980s, Dembeck said. 
But through education, mis- 
conceptions have been dis- 
pelled and donations have 
since leveled off, she said. 


The Personnel and Nominations Committee selected Colleen Johnson as 
the new secretary of Finance, and the General Assembly of the Student 
Association approved her appointment April 2. 
The secretary of Finance is responsible for setting the budget for all 
campus clubs and making sure they stay within their budgets, according to 
Johnson, a sophomore business major. 
Johnson, who had been the S.A. Library Chairperson and assists 
Student Admissions, replaces Brian Sweeney. 
Johnson said her primary goal is “to not have the mess we had last year 
with the budget.” 
S.A. Vice-President Rob Teas said last year’s situation was difficult. 
“People were upset because of the lack of money,” Teas said. 
Next year, the Student Activities fee will be raised by $15, to $100, Teas 
said. Johnson said this “will help a lot.” 
: Johnson has other plans to solve past problems. “I would like to get the 
clubs more involved in the budget process,” Johnson said. “Fairness is really 
important,” she said. 
Fairness will come about in a two-step process, Johnson said. First, 
there will be an individual interview with the head(s) of the club. Second, all of 
the “club people” will be brought together, so that their input will be heard by 


“Tll do as much asI can to make the clubs honestly think it (the budget) 
is fair and to take into account their input,” Johnson said. 

Three people applied for the position, which required applicants to have 
two recommendations and two courses, Financial and Managerial Accounting, 


The other five cabinet members are: Sarah Kenny, Secretary of Academ- 
ics; Laura Kilmartin, Secretary of Communications; Chris Lawless, Secretary of 
Operations; Esan Looper, Secretary of Student Policy; Deirdre Whitman, Secre- 
tary of Programming. 
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Shelter from 


the storms 


By Andrea Harmon 
Stare Waiter 















































Their own homes 
were the most dangerous 
place to be for the eight 
women who died from do- 
mestic abuse last year in 
Chittenden County. 

Many victims are 
physically and mentally 
abused, said Lori Hayes, di- 
rector of the shelter of Women 
Helping Battered Women. 

More than 4,000 
women are murdered each 
year by someone they once 
loved, according to the FBI. 

About 375 women 
stayed at the Burlington 
shelter sometime last year, 
and about 75 percent of them 
had children, Hayes said. 

“Consistently, more 
and more women are report- 
ing domestic abuse,” Hayes 
said. “Some say they are 
just opening up more. Oth- 
ers say there is increased 
violence.” 

“A significant percent 
of the women are repeat cli- 
ents,” she said. “Women will 
go back to the same situa- 
tion several times before 
leaving.” 

The women are from 
all socioeconomic back- 
grounds, Hayes said. “It 
doesn't make any difference.” 

- The shelter's location 
is secret so the women will 
be protected, she said. 

Support groups are 
facilitated by staff people, 
Hayes said. 
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D.W.I. laws may soon be looking for 0.08 


By Sherri Bult 
Stare Werner 


Legislators should soon 
know whether they are on the 
right track to fighting drunken- 
driving in Vermont. Proposed 
legislation would lower the 
blood alcohol level of legal 
drunkenness from the current 
.10 to .08. The bill was 
scheduled to appear 
before the Ver- 
mont Senate 
Tuesday. 

Law en- 
forcement offi- 
cials have been 
pushing for two 
years for a re- 
duced legal blood- 
alcohol level. The bill 
has been in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee all ses- 
sion. 








“The issue of D.W.I. has 
been getting so much publicity 
that people are finally realizing 
its seriousness and putting 
pressure on legislators,” Sgt. 
Steve McQueen of the Winooski 
Police Department said. 


“Public sentiment is 
how legislation gets passed,” 
McQueen said. 

If the bill does get 
passed, it doesn’t mean the 
Burlington community will see 
an increase in the amount of 
police enforcement. “We would 
continue to run spontaneous 
and frequent road 
blocks, but that 

doesn’t mean we 
would be more 
aggressive,” 
Burlington Po- 
lice Chief Kevin 
Scully said. 

Scully 
said he would 
welcome’__ the 
change because the 
judicial system is still 
pretty easy-going with people 
drinking and driving. “We have 
yet to get tough with the of- 
fense,” Scully said. “Lowering 
it to .08 would be a good step, 
but it should be lowered even 
further, to .05” 

Winooski police don't 
focus as much on the blood 


alcohol level of the driver, but 
rather the intoxicated person’s 
ability to pass field tests. “We 
want to see if the person can 
walk a straight line, or say 
their ABC’s,” McQueen said. 
“We will then decide on the 
breathalizer.” 

One St. Michael’s Col- 
lege senior was charged with 
driving while intoxicated last 
March. After losing her license 
for a year, she thinks the bill is 
a good idea. “I've learned from 
my mistake, but there are too 
many others who haven't,” she 
said. “It was the worst experi- 
ence of my life.” 

The student thought 
she was still able to drive home 
after a night of drinking. “I'm 
still allowed to drive during 
certain hours, but have never 
touched a drop of alcohol when 
the keys are in my hand,” she 
said. 

The concern about 
drinking and driving hasn't 
changed the amount people go 
to bars and drink. Some bar 
owners don’t foresee a big 


Incinerator gets the 'go': 
Will citizens get burned? 


Continued from p.1 


Gutman went on to say 
he felt the proposed monitor- 
ing system located at the top of 
the plant’s smokestack would 
not accurately measure the 
level of increase of pollutants 
at ground level. 

“They depend on a 
computer model to say that, 
given the prevailing direction 
of winds, given the velocity of 
the stack and the mass of the 
particles that come out, that a 
certain dispersion will take 
place,” Gutman said. 

He said his chief con- 
cern was there were no tests to 
prove the model’s accuracy. 
Gutman also expressed a de- 
sire to see more ambient air 
quality tests done before the 
plant opens to determine the 
concentration of contaminants 
already in the air. He said in 
this way it will be easier to see 
what the actual impact of the 
plant is on local air quality. 

However, there are 
some who feel the controversy 
is unwarranted. 

Colchester Select 
Board member Bruce Towne 
said he doesn’t speak for the 
whole board, but said he sup- 
ports Safety Medical Systems. 

“They have gone 
through the process of obtain- 
ing their permits which says to 
me that it is a safe proposition,” 
Towne said. 

“I understand that 
people are upset, but Iam sur- 
prised by the protest now since 
there seemed to be no interest 
during the permitting process,” 
Towne said. 

Sonia Kiszka, Director 


of Health Services, said if the 
plant had any effect on stu- 
dent health it would probably 
occur over the long term. 
“Personally, I feel that 
more should be known about 
the plant," Kiszka said. “As a 
health care professional, I'm a 
real proponent of prevention, 
and at this point I don’t think 
that enough is known about 
the emission levels of this plant 
to accurately judge what the 
long-term health impact will 


" As a scientist, I 
don't see why it 
wasn't necessary to 
do ambient air quality 
checks sothat you — 
would know what the 
existing air quality is 
and when this plant 


comes on line you'd 
be able to measure 
the impact of it." 


- Dr. Ronald Provost, 
SMC Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs 





be.” 

Ronald Provost, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, 
and a former chemistry profes- 
sor, said he isconcerned about 
the potential health impact in 
the short term. 

“For people who have a 
hard time breathing, if the air 
quality deteriorates, it could 
exacerbate any difficulty people 
have with breathing, and this 
could be seen in the short 
term.,” Provost said. 


. Provost said he also has 
questions about the incinera- 
tor in general. ; 

“I think that the medi- 
cal waste incinerator concept 
is one that has to be carefully 
looked at in terms of whether 
this indeed, is the safest way to 
dispose of medical waste,” Pro- 
vost said. 

“As a scientist, I don’t 


see why it wasn’t necessary to ~ 


do ambient air quality checks. 
so that you would know what 
the existing air quality is and 
then when this plant comes on 
line you’d be able to measure 
the impact of it,” Provost said 

Provost said without an 
adequate plan in place for 
monitoring the plant after it 
comes on line, too much reli- 
ance is being placed on the 
good will of Safety Medical Sys- 
tems of South Burlington, the 
company which will ruu the 
plant. 

The plant could have a 
potential impact on other ar- 
eas of the college. Dean of 
Admissions Jerry Flanagan 
said it is unclear what the ef- 
fect of the plant’s close prox- 
imity to the college would be 
for potential students. 

“In the short term, I 
don't think there is really any 
way tobe sure,” Flanagan said. 
“In the long term it may have 
an effect if there is continuous 
negative publicity about the 
incinerator or if it is shown 
that the incinerator has not 
been operated safely.” 

For the second week, 
numerous phone calls to offi- 
cials of Safety Medical Sytems 
were not returned. 





change in the incidents of 
drinking and driving if the bill 
is passed. 

“I think there will be a 
lot of lobbying against the bill. 
Between the fines and courses, 
the state makes a lot of money 


"The issue of D.W.I. 
has been getting so 
much publicity that 
people are finally 
realizing its serious- 
ness and putting 


pressure on legisla- 
tors." 


- Sgt. Steve McQueen 
Winooski Police Dept. 


off of D.W.I. and they aren't 
going to want to see a new bill,” 
owner of Stoli’z Tavern in 
Winooski, Sean Murphy, said. 

Murphy said the bill 
would create more of a problem 
for bar owners than for any- 








Student of the Week 


Senior Scott Butler has been accepted at the University of 
[Virginia where he will pursue his Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.d) in BioChemistry. Butler, a BioChemistry major with 


body else. The liability risk 
would be higher and the bar- 
tenders would have to take the 
keys away from the driver 
earlier. 

Chittenden County 
Senator Sally Conrad contends 
the bill is necessary. She said 
the police aren't doing enough 
to enforce the current policy, 
which is why people continue 
to drink and drive. “Officers 
are reluctant to pick people up 
for D.W.I. because of all the 
paper work they will later have 
to do,” she said. 

Both McQueen and 
Scully agree there is a lot of 
paper work involved but the 
police can’t take responsibility 
for everybody who drinks and 
drives. Other people such as 
the driver, the passengers, 
friends, and bartenders are also 
responsible. 

“We have yet as a soci- 
ety to take full responsibility 
for ourselves,” Scully said. 
“Somebody drinking and driv- 
ing is more dangerous than 
somebody waving a gun.” 


Photo by David Adorato 
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Multicultural awareness needed on 


(Editor's note: The following in- 
terviews, conducted by Anne- 
marie Frisby and Colleen Scully, 
come in response to the grow- 
ing concern about multicultural 
bias on campus. Their answers 
toselected questions are runin 
their entirety. 

While there remain 
many attitudes on multi-cultural 
bias on campus, the views of 
Dr. Dorothy Williams, director 
of minority affairs, and Presi- 
dent PaulJ. Reiss are presented 
here as two representatives of 
the college. Please also see the 
related topic in Campus Speaks 
on p. 11). 


Dr. Paul J. Reiss 
President, SMC 


Q: What was the motivation 
behind developing an office 
of minority affairs? ’ 
A: The office of minority affairs 
was established in order to 
provide a special focus for at- 
tention in this area, really with 
two major purposes: One is to 
provide such support as may 
be specially necessary for stu- 
dents with minority back- 
grounds, and secondly to pro- 
vide a sensitivity for all of the 
stutdents to possible issues that 
might arise in the area of 
multicultural problems. 


Oo What has Corie the ee 


ine ean is that the off the ae 


has, in its first year, functioned 
and — Dr. Williams particu- 
larly — very well in that area. 
She has established good rela- 
tionships with minority stu- 
dents, has been helpful as a 
counselor, has fit into the total 
St. Michael's community and 
presented a presence on the 
campus of a minority adminis- 
trator, that I found, myself, to 
be very helpful to have. 


Q:What has been the great- 
est challenge in meeting the 
goals of the program? And 
have the goals changed at 
all? 

A: I suppose the greatest chal- 
lenge that the college has is 
still the challenge of recruiting 
qualified members of minori- 
ties and other cultures. The 
challenge, in other words, of 
recruiting a student population 
that is more diverse in racial 
and cultural terms. 


Q:What goals or accomplish- 
ments have been met or ful- 
filled so far? 

A: On this one, it seems to me 
_ that my answer would be the 
_ same as the answer I gave two 
questions ago. They sort of 
seem like the same question, 
phrased in a different way, but 
_ again I would say the estab- 
lishment of relationships and 
support for minority students 
and the beginnings of a pro- 
gram of greater sensitivity to 
multicultural issues and prob- 
lems. 





Q: Have there been any bla- 
tant or underlying disap- 
pointments, that have been 
brought to your attention, 
since the inception of the 


program? 


A: No, I don’t believe so — 
except the continual, one might 
say, frustration in our efforts 
to be successful in recruitment. 


Q: The mission of St. 
Michael's College is the pro- 
motion of dignity, and re- 
spect for all people. Do you 
think the mission isn't in- 
cluding equality? And how 
about the racial tensions on 
campus, do you perceive 
any? 

A: There are some, obviously, 
some racial tensions on the 
campus, but I don’t perceive 
these to be of major propor- 
tions. In respect to my experi- 
ence at other institutions, St. 
Michael's College does not have 
a racially tense or ethnically 
tense situation. But, one of the 
reasons for that is that there is 
not a large, or significant, per- 
haps the best word to use, 
significant block, or group, of 
minority students on the 
campus who are perceived as a 
group in themselves, so that 
the campus becomes some- 
what more divided in its image. 
That isn’t the case at St. 





Michael's. Ihope it would never 


ceived the report of that com- 
mittee, so 1 have no way of 
evaluating the progress yet, or 
the recommendations of the 
committee, but I know they're 
working very hard on it, and 
the committee has the full 
support of the administration 
of St. Michael’s in working to- 
ward the very important prob- 
lem of making the college more 
diverse. I do believe that St. 
Michael’s College does, in 
general, have a supportive 
culture, so that minorities who 
might come, minority students 
whomight come to St. Michael’s 
are not going to find them- 
selves in an unfriendly, 
unsupportive environment. I 
think they'll find themselves in 
a good environment, but that 
is not to say that particular 
issues, or particular problems 
of racist attitudes or actions 
cannot occur from time to time, 
so we have to be very sensitive 
to it. But, on the other hand, I 
would not conclude that St. 
Michael’s is basically un- 
friendly to minority students. 


Q:What do you feel can be 
done by yourself, and the 
students of St. Mike's to en- 
sure a more positive experi- 
ence on this campus? 

A: Well, I guess, getting back to 
something I've mentioned over 
and over again, what I can do 
most is, first of all. is to bring to 





and staff peyiiaas of 


the college which is cul- 
turally, ethnically, and ra- - 


cially diverse." ; 
= - Paul J. Reiss 


be the case, but one of the 
reasons it isn’t the case is that 
we do not have a substantial 
number of minority students. 
So, it’s more difficult for that to 
happen. I would hope, however, 
that ifwe do have a substantial 
number of minority students, 
that we will be prepared to 
handle the situation in such a 
way that that kind of tension 
and divisiveness does not 
emerge. 


Q: Do you think St. Michael’s 
is integrating and creating a 
diversified community espe- 
cially in reference to the en- 
roliment task force? 

A: Well, that is one of the objec- 
tives of the enrollment plan- 
ning task force — is to suggest 
ways in which the college can 
develop a more diverse enroll- 
ment — culturally and ethni- 
cally, racially diverse enroll- 
ment. We haven't, as yet, re- 





Photo courtesy of Public Relations 
the campus, a more diverse 
student population. That will, 
itself, be the most important 
thing we can do to achieve our 
objectives here. But, beyond 
that, of course, is to keep the 
subject as one of the subjects 
that we return to from time to 
time — we remind ourselves of 
our obligations and responsi- 
bilities in this area and I sup- 
pose I could end with saying 
that I'm very pleased, for that 
reason, that the Defender is 
picking up this matter and 
giving it attention. 


Q: When speaking of diver- 
sity, what do you see in your 
future, on the campus, es- 
pecially in referring to the 
goals to accomplish a better- 
ment for the entire commu- 
nity, in reference to diver- 
sity? 

A: Let me answer this way: As 
I have mentioned at various 





times, the mission of St. 
Michael's College to contribute 
to the advancement of human 
culture and the human person 
in the light of the Catholic faith, 
can at this time, be only ful- 
filled in an appropriate way 
with a student and staff com- 
position of the college which is 
culturally, ethnically, and ra- 
cially diverse. There is no way 
in which St. Michael’s College 
can fully implement its mission 
without bringing about a more 
diverse student population, 
and also, I might add, faculty 
and staff as well. So this has to 
remain a major objective of St. 
Michael's. We've made some 
progress, but we have a long 
way to go, and I think it has to 
be something that continually 
is kept in front of us as a mat- 


Dr. Dorothy A. Williams 
Director of Minority 
Affairs 


Q:What was the motivation 
behind your taking on these 
faculty and administrative 
positions? 

A:I left Greenville, MS at the 
loving insistence of a Thea 
Bowman Foundation repre- 
sentative here in Vermont. I 
was unhappy in my current 
position anyway. But when I 
made the decision to accept 


_thejobI was still apprehensive 


as I thought if this was the 
right move and at this point in 
my life. I decided it was because 
I've always been a wanderer— 


that’s just the kind of person I . 


am. The position sounded like 
the ideal job and there was a 
great need for those African- 
American students who didn't 
have anyone torepresent them. 

On a lark I followed 
through to get the job and sent 
my resume. I got to final in- 
terviews and was eventually 
told that I had the job and 
could come anytime Iwas ready 
(as soon as possible). I was 
very surprised at every stage. 


Q:What were your first reac- 
tions to the area, your col- 
leagues, advisees and the 
initial situations you were 
exposed to? 

A:From the time that I first got 
here it has just been almost 
perfect. It was just as I had 
imagined it to be—the place 
didn't disappoint me at all. I 
really liked it because the area 
had always attracted me with 
its quaintness. 


Q:What did you foresee as 
your greatest challenge in 
meeting the goals (long and 
short term) stated as the 
purpose of your position and 
how did it change, if it did 
after you got here? 

A:I saw as my greatest chal- 
lenge, which still is, is to set 
the model for this program. 
Which when it is done, will be 
in booklet form where it will 
outline the whole thing. For 
the moment, all I have is the 


campus 





introduction and some general 
goals and outlines. 

It (the challenge) has 
changed because things occur, 
just the human side of things, 
not anything negative, I’m not 
even going to call the Bowman 
situation negative, itwasjusta 
crisis and those things occur 
on occasion. But then, I feel 
that is how an administrator is 
tested. If it was all so very 
simple where you just an- 
swered the phone during the 
day, and shuffled a few papers, 
and Lord knows we already do 
enough of that, then my job 
wouldn't really be worth it. 

So many other things 
have evolved, luckily, such as 
offers to be on a local television 
program, to be on the Board of 
Trustees of the Girl Scouts for 
the state of Vermont and to 
facilitate a mentoring network 
hostess program here in April. 
I treasure the opportunity to 
work in any capacity. I don’t 
have the kind of ego where I 
can't work with someone be- 
cause they have a doctorate 
degree or they don't. I believe 
in allegiance to people soI work 
very hard with and for them. 

This is the kind of job 
that has a lot of spontaneity in 
it but I do try to have a daily 
agenda. The one thing I know! 
will follow on a daily basis is 
my date book. The rest of it is 
just a fly by the seat of your 
pants kind of thing. This is a 
very lively place; it can be a 
kind of three-ring circus in here 
but I like that. Think ifit weren't 
like that. There would be people 
asking why no one ever came 
to see me and saying “Oh, look 
at her, she’s must not be doing 
her job.” At this point, I feel if 
I can get through the day and 
am able to my car on my own 
recognizance that I consider it 
a successful job. 

I thought as a way of 
rationalizing why maybe it’s 
not so bad that I haven't put 
the program together that it 
made sense to come here and 
get the lay of the land, meet 
people, get the rhythm of this 
place and to see how things 
operate. Then when I go to 

Please turn to Reiss on p. 6 
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Reiss and Williams speak about racial tensions 


Continued from p. 5 
write it seriously during the 


summer when hopefully I'll 
have more time, I'll havea better 
frame of reference from which 
to draw upon. 


Q:What major expectations 
and accomplishments have 
been met since you’ve been 
here? 

A:A sort of a celebrity. Not me 
per se but a celebrity as in the 
adjective. Even newspapers 
from places as far away as 
some mountains that people 
around here haven't heard of 
are calling me for an interview. 
I have gone in stores and into 
the mall and they ask me if I 
am the lady they have read 
about in the paper. This was 
really a good move, especially 
professionally. I got my first 
consultancy job and I'm work- 
ing with MOVE to talk and give 
my perspective on issues of 
sensitivity to those students 
interested in extended service 
projects in the south and inner 
cities. One thing that is bal- 
ancing me off right now is the 
class I'm teaching. All the ac- 
tivity and long hours remind 
me of my dissertation days. 


Q:Have you been met with 
any blatant or underlying 
disappointments since 
you've started working here? 
A: Obviously nothing is totally 
perfect. I guess my disappoint- 
ment has come from insensi- 
tivities from people that I think 
should know better. It’s not that 
I expected everybody to just 
roll over and accept my being 
here and make any rash 
changes for my benefit. But 
there were just certain situa- 
tions that should not have 
happened. A student came in 
here, who interestingly had 
never been here before, and 
began to confide in me about 
her financial problem that she 
was having. In the process of 
telling me her situation she 
indicated rudeness that she 
encountered. It was all so un- 
necessary. Really, that is what 
I find just most intolerable. 

It is because of such 
situations that so many of the 
African-American students 
have expressed feelings of be- 
ing tricked into coming here. 
This is what I am trying to get 
across to these people that 
maybe—no, I know, that they 
are not ready. It’s one thing to 
Say, yes, bring some people in 
here so that when you're 
walking around campus you 
can say, well there goes one 
there and there’s another one 
there. But it has to be more 
than that. 

When I met with the 
Enrollment Task Force Com- 
mittee that I am a part of I told 
them that St. Michael's may 
not have the money and/orthe 
will, but mainly the will, to 
have a school that is truly 
multicultural in more than 
just the sense to say that they 
are here bodily. 


A lot of times people 
don’t like to deal with reality, 
but of course that’s the only 
thing we can do. Sol told them 
to just look at the three extra 
constituencies that they want 
on campus—Asians, Latinos 
and Native Americans. That 
means that they have to hire a 
person to represent each of 
those constituencies to the 
tune of $30,000 a year and 
then move on from there. I 
asked them if they are ready to 
develop a $100,000 budget for 
three more people. 

I think they need to 
have a person, or two or three 
persons of color in the Admis- 
sions Office. Now when these 
people go out on the road and 
are talking about they want a 
Native American than they 
need to have a Native Ameri- 
can there, notjust Dot Williams' 
face. 

Of course the biggest 
hurdle are the teachers. A lot 
of them don’t know how to 
work with their own students. 
They (the students) come and 
they talk to me. They tell me 
how boring their teachers are. 
They tell me how inconsiderate 
they are in class. So how does 
that fall on the African-Ameri- 
can students and students of 
color where they come in to the 
class and the teachers already 
have the mindset that mv 
young people do not have in-; 
telligence and they can not un- 
derstand what is being said. 
Maybe they can’t but not 
through any fault of their in- 
telligence but you have as- 
sumed that when they come in 
and have already relegated 
them toa grade of “C.” It seems 
like they almost dare them to 
do better. So how do you get 
beyond that? You can’t legis- 
late that kind of change. 

There is a long way for 
them to go. Maybe in the fu- 
ture, hopefully the near fu- 
ture, we will have to just con- 
tinue to try to attract real su- 
per African-Americans whowill 
survive and do well in spite of 
them. But that’s where we are 
with that and it has made them 
step back and think about the 
situation a little more. That’s 
how we got into this whole 
thing about Thea Bowman. I 
feel it was nothing but a flim- 
flam because there was no 
money but everyone was ex- 
cited about 15 black students 
coming here at one time and 
above that someone was going 
to pick up the tab for them. 

I was looking at a pro- 
posal that Liz Innes-Brown of 
the English department has 
written. She works in the‘Writ- 
ing Center and she is writing a 
proposal for a grant to get a 
person of color, preferably an 
African-American she said, to 
teach writing here for eight 
weeks for two consecutive 
years. But in there she was 
telling what changes have been 
made in terms of the multi- 
cultural landscape. She said 
she wasn’t sure of the number 


"St. Michael's may not 
have the money and/or the 
will, but mainly the will, to 
have a school that is truly 


multi-culturalinmorethan — 


just the sense to say that 
they are here bodily." 


of black (Thea Bowman) stu- 
dents that are being funded by 
the Thea Bowman Foundation 
and asked me to fill that in— 
she said I could edit it or make 
any changes. So I'm going to 
tell iier to please straighten 
that out. 

And of course it was 
because of the Bowman stu- 
dents that I am here. But I 
don’t feel threatened—some- 
one asked me if the Thea 
Bowman students all left (that 
is a distinct possibility) would 
I feel threatened about my job. 
I said no because I had a job 
when I came here; I'll get a job 
after this. I think that I have 
madea significant contribution 
beyond just being here forthem 
that I will still be here, but it 


does not phase me at all. Ex- 
cept that I would hate the 


hassle of having to pack up 
and take stuff off the walls. 
Q:I read that the mission of 
St. Michael’s College is the 
“promotion of dignity and 
respect for all people.” 
A:Sounds good on paper 
doesn’t it? 


Q:Well why do you think that 
mission does not include 
equality? And in that con- 
text, how would you account 
for the racial tensions and 
politics here on campus? 
A:People like to do some fancy 
rhetoric from time to time. I 
don’t want to come down so 
heavy and say they don’t mean 
it but at the same time I don’t 
want to make excuses for them 
either. But I guess this will 
come out as an excuse. 

In an area like this that 
is a predominantly white, small 
liberal arts school that started 
out—and we always have to 
back to the history—as an all- 
male school started by some 
cloistered monks that came out 
of Canada. The school was 
started by people who were not 
in touch with life. It’s like they 
have no frame of reference. 
They have nothing that you 
can point to to say they have 
credibility. It’s just like when 
you go to apply for a job. Say 
I'm applying to be a brain sur- 
geon, they ask for my college 
degree and I act like “oh, I need 
acollege degree?" It’s just nuts. 

It’s just not right, it’s 
appalling. But that’s just what 
happens when you get things 
started by people who are very 
religious in their own way. That 





is simply because in the tradi- 
tion of the people who started 
the school, their multi-cultural 
focus was very narrow. When 
you see a Catholic, Christian 
institution, that in itself im- 
plies that they will be open to 
everyone. You would never 
think diversity would even have 
to be an issue to be discussed. 
However, historically, this 
school has just not been in the 
mainstream. 

I think that a lot of the 
changes that St. Mike's is try- 
ing to implement is kind of 
done in that 75-year-old 
mindset. I think only in recent 
years, with the inauguration of 
Dr. Reiss, that he started these 
people thinking. It is my un- 
derstanding that under his ad- 
ministration, we began to see 
that part of St. Mike’s where 
the mission of the college would 
include diversity and the 
campus would become a mi- 
crocosm of the real world. 

They have just recently 
started going to conferences 
and hearing what other people 
think. They got the idea that 
there’s a big movement to bring 
more black students on cam- 
puses so they said “yeah, let’s 
do that.” That’s kind of where I 
fit in. 

That’s like with the 
president, he would say we are 
sure we want to do all this. But 
the student in financial trouble 
that I was talking about usu- 
ally gets all “A’s” and said she 
looked up to the man. She said 
she didn’t know him of course 
but admired him and he was 
almost next to rude to herwhen 
she went to talk to him about 
the problem. He even went so 
far as to sit back in his chair 
and fold his arms. Now that’s a 
very clear message that “I don’t 
want to be bothered with you.” 

Now what is this? Hiere 
is a man who speaks out and 
says, bring me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses. 

I'm hoping that I cando 
something to effect positive 
change and that’s a challenge 
with this job. I have outlined 
some of the reasons why I took 
this job. One reason was to 
think about the African- 
American students but ini- 
tially, developing a program 
from scratch. That’s like the 
ideal thing that a person in 
higher education/administra- 
tion sets out to do. The final 
slot where nobody else has 


been before. It’s new, it’s fresh, 
it’s innovative. You never have 
to feel like you are under any- 
body else’s shadow long after 
they have gone. 

I guess Ijust didn’t even 
think that a new position would 
exist anywhere because as you 
flip through page after page of 


cation, which ts like the Bible 
for people of higher education, 
any job that you see in there is 
something that has already 
been established. That was 
really fascinating about com- 
ing here. 

Since I've been here 
though where I see that these 
problems do exist it reminds 
me of something that I already 
knew from the South—that 
white Catholics are very, very 
prejudiced. I've encountered 
that so many times. I remem- 
bersowell, the year that Sacred 
Heart, our Black parish, closed 
its high school part which only 
had eight persons who would 
have been seniors involved in 
its program. The parents, all 
Catholics, went to the people 
to just enrolled them at an- 
other school. It’s just to show 
you how Black people have to 
almost beg sometimes and they 
still get turned down simply 
because they are black. These 
parents were saying we'll jusi 
bring them there (they were 
going to carpool) and as soon 
as they were through with 
classes we'd be there to pick 
them up. They promised that 
their kids would not want to 
join anything and would not 
get intheway. Theyjustwanted — 
them to get that last year ina 
Catholic school. The local 
principal and the priest poten- 
tate just said no. They even 
went to the Bishop, let’s talk 
about leadership, and he said 
no. Why? Just because these 
children were children of color. 
That's the only reason, theonly 
reason. Of course the school is 
integrated now because that’s 
the same school that some of 
the Thea Bowman students- 
graduated from. | 

But it was just mean 
and there was no reason. So ~ 
then I got up here and I saw, — 
gosh, some of the same vibes — 
and there’s people not know- — 
ing. So I can just save one or | 
try to anyway andthat’salotof — 
what I do during the day. It's 
kind of one-on-one missionary — 
work. ' 

I feel sort of like this is 
evolving and I think, well maybe 
this is my calling finally—to 
get whites to really take a hard 
look at themselves. I like to use 
the analogy of the alcoholic 
who looks in the mirror and 
confesses that I am an alco- 
holic-say, I am a racist. But 
you see, tne first thing that 
they come up with as a defense 
is “I don’t see colors, and I 
don't have any problems with 
that.” They all do that when 
you put them in there like 


Please turn to Williams on p. 8 
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The seed for a diverse and integrated SMC has been planted 


By Colleen M. Scully 
Executive Epiror 


For the past three weeks, 
The Defender staff has been 
discussing the delicate and 
sensitive issue of 
multicultural biases, and if 
these biases exist on cam- 
pus. For each editor, there 
was a different opinion or 
viewpoint about the existence 
of multi-cultural biases at St. 
Michael's. One thing was clear 
among all of us, however- 
that indeed, these biases do 
exist in one way or another. 

I noticed the existence of 
multicultural biases my 
freshman year here, when I 
worked for the Center For 
International Programs. A 





Opinion 


main concern of the program, Americans, it’s difficult to ap- 
even backthen,wasthelackof proachagroupofInternational nothingcan happen overnight. 


integration between the 
American and International 


students. It seems that both © 


American and International 
students recognize the exist- 
ence of each other, but rarely 
do they blend or merge to- 
gether as students of the same 
college. One example of the 
lack of integration was -and 
still is- the cafeteria. The 
American students generally 
sit on one side, while the Inter- 
national students sit on the 
other. The language barrier is 
one reason for this lack of in- 
tegration. For the International 
students, it’s difficult and 
sometimes frightening to ap- 
proach a group of American 
students and try to carry ona 
conversation in a language they 
are just learning. For the 
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students, who have a different 
language and culture, and try 
to fit in. It isn’t easy for any- 
one. What it takes to get rid of 
these biases is patience, 
awareness and willingness to 
understand one another. 

I believe great strides have 
been made on this campus to 
overcome the multicultural 
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biaSes that exist. Of course 
It will take years of hard work 
and tenacity to create a diver- 
sified and integrated commu- 
nity that everyone feels com- 
fortable in. It is comforting to 
know that the effort is being 
made. 

This year, I have seen more 
involvement among the Inter- 
national students within the 
Student Association than ever 
before. They continually voiced 
their concerns and. opinions 
during the meetings as well as 
setting up some great programs 
like International Awareness 
Week and the International 
Conference held on Saturday. 

In turn, Americans within 
the SA, have been working hard 
to achieve a more diverse and 
integrated community. The 
enrollment task force commit- 


tters to the Editor... 


“of paper 
ff in Alliot Hall. In 
ome people can't 





: even place the piece of paper 


pr 
undergraduates received a 
paper ballot in their mailbox 
_to be used to vote on making 
an amendment to the Anti- 
Discrimination policy. This 
ballot was accompanied by a 
letter from Esan Looper, for- 
merly of Student Unity and 
Planning, which described the 
amendment as well as where 
and when to vote. The 
amendment, if passed, would 
‘Simply add the words “sexual 
orientation” to our anti-dis- 
‘crimination policy. 
- The vote has taken place 
and out of the ballots that 
were mailed — to the 


aes in, For the purpose of 
this: letter, it makes no differ- 
ence as to the outcome ofthe 
vote. What does matteristhe 
mnumber of ballots which were 
no turned in. There were 








in a recycling bin instead of 


the trash barrel. How many 
people can honestly get infor- 
mation from their mail box and 
form an intelligent opinion in 
the time it takes to reach the 
trash barrel five feet away? For 
those of you who did use the 
recycling bins I am glad that 
you cared enough to recycle. 
Another question which comes 
to mind is regarding the SA. 
How effective are the student 
representatives in informing 


the students if we have these | 


types of voting results? 

I strongly believe that there 
are all too many students who 
do not care about the issues. 
This refers to such issues as 
curriculum changes, budget 
changes, library additions and 
tuition costs. To go even one 
step further, there is even a 
general lack of caring in re- 


_ gards to truancy and arriving 


- to classes on time. If you find 
_ that hard to believe, look to see 
how many people begin to 


same and he has 108 ballots. 
‘This still leaves approximately 
1,200 unaccounted for. 
These numbers all point 
to some alarming facts about - 
the majority of students on 


this campus. Most students -—- 


leave for school breaks early. 
What makes things worse is 
that a lot of people spend their 
time complaining about the li- 
brary, the curriculum, the tu- 
ition and everything else; yet 


1 when it comes time to express 
~ those opinions with avote, over 
~ 1,500 people choose to be si- 


lent. But do take notice how. 


many people speak up when 
it's a little too late. 


David Raphael 
Cass OF “92 
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tee in particular has raised 
the issues of integration | 
among Americans and Inter- 
national students, as well as 
creating a more diversified 
community with Afro- 
American, Latin-Amervican 
and Native American stu- | 
dents. 
While these strides may 
seem small in comparison to | 
the strides that need to be 
made, I am confident they 
are a step in the right direc- 
tion. The seed for diversity 
and integration has already 
been planted. Now it will 
take time, nurturing, hard 
work, patience and care to 
see the flower grow. Once we 
have the flower, multicultural 
biases, I hope, will be virtu- 
ally non-existent. j 


one 









Do you have six F 
good reasons 

why a student 
should cheat? 






















How do you 
feel about cheat- 
ing? 


Come reveal what you 
really think about 
CHEATING. 


April 16 
12:30 Farrel Room 
The purpose of the 

meeting is to design a 
grading system to elimi- 
nate cheating. 


It will take an 
objective look at 
the system - - 

NO PREACHING!! 


For more-info. contact | 
Prof. Roger Putzel 
x. 2458 
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Trying to find a 


By Kerry Kiernan 
MANAGING EpiTor 


You sit staring at the 
aqua blue computer screen, 
despair filling your body, your 
fingers shaking as you type in 
the title page for the third time. 
"I just want to make it perfect," 
you tell yourself, knowing deep 
inside that you are just fooling 
yourself. Your paper is due in 
three hours and you have no 
clue what to write. 

You go back to your 
room, hoping to get more done. 
You write the title at the top of 
the page. You dawdle in the 
margins. You make a list of all 
the things you have to do. You 
call a friend who is writing the 
same paper and agree that the 
teacher is mean, the paper is 
stupid, the subject is dumb 
anyway -what do you need this 
for in life anyway?- and that St. 
Mike's as a whole is unfair to 
the students and doesn't meet 
your needs. You both decide to 
drop out and camp out for a 


This same feeling 
comes over me as I sit in front 
of the Macintosh IIci computer 
terminal to write my editorial 
for this week. It seems that 
although I have a lot of opin- 
ions, there doesn't seem to be 
one I can use to fill half a page 
of copy. So what doI do? What 
every other good editor would 
do in my place. Panic. Number 
two, ask the other editors what 
I should write about. That was 
a big mistake -they have this 
"don't-bother-me-unless-the- 
ice-cream-truck-spills-over" 
look on their faces as they try 
to finish designing their own 
pages. 

I realize as I try to 
think of a good editorial that 
there are a couple of things I 
see as annoying aspects of the 
campus: 

- The people who com- 
plain about the Student Asso- 
ciation are ALWAYS the ones 
who never tell a representative 
or the president when some- 
thing is bothering them about 
the SA. These people complain 


Opinion 
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topic... and sounding off 


event, voice their opinion to 
EVERYONE except the people 
who can do something about 
it. The notion of a government 
can only work if the people use 
the channels they are given. 

-Alliot Lobby is smoke- 
free -St. Ed's lobby is smoke- 
free. There are signs up all over 
the place that state this. So 
there shouldn't be any prob- 
lem, right? Wrong. For some 
reason people think that the 
signs aren't directed towards 
them. Why? Why are people 
this inconsiderate? Actually, 
these people will not be read- 
ing this, so I suppose no one 
will ever know. 

- I understand that the 
college has a signed contract 
with Marriot for all food served 
on campus, and in many in- 
stances their prices are lower 
than other competing busi- 
nesses (with coffee and donuts 
anyway). But what is the deal 
with their price of kegs? They 
are $79.50, compared to the 
Beverage Warehouse's price of 
$53. Obviously, Marriott has 


but why do the prices have to 
be so high? Especially since 
the kegs are used for student 
events -like Senior Week or P- 
Day- so the students are pay- 
ing for them. Poor college 
students, I might add. 

-I guess I should men- 
tion what really annoys me is 
what I'm doing right now. 
Sounding off. If people have 
something to complain about, 
they will. It's a fact of life. 
Whether it's about environ- 
mental issues, stipends, per- 
sonalities, or editorials, the 
ever-so-noble male or female 
will undoubtedly tell you just 
what bugs them. The worst 
thing about this is that you 
have to stand there and nod 
your head and say,"Yeah, I 
know" because if you disagree, 
you will begin a 24-hour de- 
bate. 

I suppose I shouldn't 
be too down on everything 
about the school -because 
there are people who are doing 
things out there that should be 
acknowledged: 


for beginning the Blue Lights 
Campaign. Ifyou haven't heard 
about it, just open your doors 
and check out the townhouse 
areas. Blue lights are outside 
the front doors to spread 
awareness about AIDS. The 
blue light shows that you want 
to stop AIDS and support all 
efforts to do this. 

-Matsuri workers 
should also be commended for 
their effort in making the 
Japanese festival a success. © 
This was held April7 andI can 
testify the amount of work put 
into it, as my house turned 
into a kite factory, thanks to 
my roommate. 

-Imay be wrong, but it 
looks like recycling efforts are 
growing strong. I know in my 
house we're recycling the glass 
bottles and newspapers, along 
with aluminum cans. SMART 
has done a terrific job keeping 
the campus informed and re- 
cycle-aware. 

I guess editorials can 
come about this way -panicing 
always helped me with my 


year to ‘really live.' about at least one part of an the monopoly on the market, -Kudos to Student Life papers too. 
Minority director defines purpose 


Williams sees self as helping SMC live up to mission 


Continued from p. 6 


they’re hemmed in a corner. Of 
course you have a certain re- 
action when you see a black 
face. Because that’s what it's 
all about, unfortunately. But 
right off that’s what they'll say, 
and see no healing can ever 
take place there. They don't 
understand that when they 
confess to that, it doesn’t mean 
that they would be an extrem- 
ist, hopefully, and say that 
they’re going to sit on a rooftop 
and shoot every Black person 
they see or blow up their car. 
We do have persons like that, 
those Arian groups out in Or- 
egon and Nebraska and places 
like that. 

There is a newspaper 
that Fr. Dick has shared with 
me called “Klanwatch”, as in 
the Ku Klux Klan, there's some 
scary stuff in there. This is a 
paper that is a network of legal 
offices all over the country and 
they just monitor these very 
vicious activities of these 
groups. I just hope that these 
people never come out from 
their training in the woods and 
mobilize. So far, as horrible as 
itis, there have only been sniper 
attacks. 

There is one story in 
particular of one young man, 
an Ethiopian, who worked and 
went to school. One day he was 
going up the stairs to his 
apartment to change his 
clothes for class, and these 
skin heads had just come from 
a meeting, all pumped up and 
had the mentality to go out and 
kill a black person. It showed 
that they had been using a 
picture of a bimek man for tar- 


get practice beforehand. They 
had baseball bats and they beat 


that poor man so bad that he 
had no face. Those are still 
isolated incidents. But it is 
scary. 

That's another thing I 
am always quick to point out to 
white people. The fact that we 
are responding, we are react- 
ing to your action. So if there 
was not your hateful actions, 
there would not be reactions 
from us. A lot of work to be 
done here. 


Q:How do you think that re- 
flects on the college which 
states as its objectives to 
integrate and create a diver- 
sified community (through 
enrollment task force com- 
mittees, etc.)? 

A:Frankly, very badly. AsI told 
them, if even one of these Thea 
Bowman students doesn't 
come back it will really damage 
their credibility. That’s all it 
takes isjust one, Heaven knows 
what it would be like if all 15 
were to leave. People will get 
out there and start talking 
about no don’t go to this school. 
That is one of the reasons why 
I was glad that the group of 
minority students scheduled 
to come from Springfield, (MA) 
had to cancel because I hoping 
that it would give everybody a 
chance to get rid of some of 
that anger and give their feel- 
ings a chance to settle. 


Q:What do you feel can be 
done by yourself and the Af- 
rican-American students to 
insure a more positive expe- 
rience on this campus free of 
wrongful attitudes, miscon- 
eopttens andé prodncices? 

A:What the African-American 
students can do, and I'm say- 


ing this for selfish reasons, is 
to stay here until their work is 
done. Even though we have 
had black students here all 
along, the group that is here 
nowisa groundbreaking group. 
The Thea Bowman students 
and those who came in sort of 
independently are the reason 
for so many of us being here 
now. You still represent the 
first real wave of African- 
American students that we 
have had. Such a diverse group. 
We are the Jackie 
Robinsons. The work has to be 
done even as tough as it is. I 
used him as an example be- 
cause I cringe to think what 
might have happened to him 
when people put black cats on 
the field, hurled stuff out of the 
stands at him, when he had to 
stay in a room by himself when 
the team travelled, when he 
had to find a black side of town 
to eat in—all kinds of indigni- 
ties. At least we have each 
other, he was just one man. 
For people to say anything like 
“here come the nigger, here 
come the nigger,” and he hung 
in there. Now we look out on 
the baseball field and they are 
making millions of dollars. 
The pioneers always 
have it rough. But one hun- 
dred years from now maybe 
there will be five hundred black 
students on this campus and 
the students who are here now 
will be the names that they will 
invoke. This is history making 
here. . 
That’s what these Afri- 
can-American studentscan do. 
They can draw on their Afri- 
can-Amertcan legacies. Our 
whole history has been one of 
dealing with adversity and 


dealing with it very well. No 
other group, and | say this 
unabashedly, no other ethnic 
group in the world could have 
taken the deep psychological 
abuse that we have and still we 
come out on top. Still we come 
out with our raps, our fancy 
hairstyles. We set the tone for 
everything. We show people 
how to dance, how to sing, how 
to move, how to write, how to 
come out of a hut looking like 
a million dollars in our back 
pocket. We just do it to death. 
Sometimes we do each other in 
but it’s like, nobody else could 
have done that. Certainly no 


one else could hawe survived © 


thre horror of the “Miiddie Pas- 
sage.” 





Q:What do you see in your 
future at this campus and 
the goals to accomplish for 
the betterment of the entire 
college community? 


A-i see myself helping St. Mike's 
to live up to its mission state- 
ment. To truly live up to it in 
every sense of the word. To 
help educate and enlighten to 
make the concept of multi- 
culturalism very real. People 
must do more than just pay lip 
service. They really have to be 
committed in their hearts or it 
will not work. 

I see that as my mis- 
sion, one that really supersedes 
the reason why I was originally 
brought here. I was brought 
here, and I know this, to work 
with African-American stu- 
dents. They said these are 
yours-you just deal with that. 
But of course they gradually 
find out that you can not har- 
ness the kind of energy that I 
have or of any African-Ameri- | 
can person. We may not be as 
celebrated as Sonya Sonchez 
but they don’t realize that we 
all have that potential because 
we all come from Mother Af- 
rica. That is what makes us 
unique. I suppose that some of 
the wiser ones sit and think 
about this. They know where 
the genius is. That's one of the 
reasons they go out of their 
way to suppress. Just think 
what we have accomplished 
even under all this suppres- 
sion. What do you think would 
happen if we had gone totally 
unleashed. We would be to- 
tally dangerous. As the people 
say, “awesome.” e 


LOOK AT ALL 
THE DOORS 
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Get $500 to use as cash back or a down payment. 
Plus pre-approved credit for qualified college graduates. 


After years of midterms and final exams, your Ford Ford even easier, we can show you other special incentives 
Dealer doesn’t think buying a car should be another that may apply. 
difficult test. So visit your Ford Dealers. Because, as you 
That’s why we offer students graduating between travel down the road to success, there's one thing you 
October 1, 1989 and December 31, 1991 the Ford College should know. 
Graduate Purchase Program. It’s easier if you drive. 
Four-year college grads, grad school graduates The Ford College Graduate Purchase Program. 
and grad school students are eligible for EW ENG For More Information Call: 
$500 cash back and pre-approved credit NEN LAN}) 1-800-321-1536. To qualify you must 
on every 1990, ’91, and 92 Ford car : take delivery by December 31, 1991. 
and light truck in stock. 


Plus, to make buying a new NORTHERN NEW YORK "Victor: FSenies Pick Up, Bronco, E lub Wagon. 


FORD DEALERS 
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; Remember - There is NO smoking in 
St. Ed's Lobby or Alliot Hall. 
Please be considerate of others! 


















ATTENTION FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES, 
& JUNIORS: 


WWPV in cooperation with WYMT- 
WXXX will be awarding $500 to the 
winning applicant for this scholar- 
ship. If you wish a career in radio, 
please submit: 
- an “air check" cassette 
(skim only) 





STRESSED? 


Take a study break - hit 


- a 500 word essay on why you the Fireside every 
want a career in radio Wednesday night for 

: food and friends. 

This scholarship will be awarded to- pie eee 





ward first semester tution 1991. 












Submit materials to: 
Chris McClure, room 210 SE 





"Student Association meeting 
T uesday nights 


Ce : ey . | Cheray 107-7 pm 
'PV wants YOU! “9 : _ a _ : 


Starting May 15, WWPV needs disk jockeys 
for evening shows during the summer. 
Come to an organizational meeting at the 
station Friday, April 26 at 4 pm or call 'PV at 
655-1990 for more details. 


Women In Communicatiens, Inc. 
hosts a panel discussion 


Guests include tep 
prefessienals frem the areca 
in communications fields. 


'PV also has one work-study DJ position available. Call Craig Mitchell at 655-1990 
or 655-2000 ext. 2415 for application details. 









Whens Sunday, April 28 
Places Farrell Room, St. Ed'*s 
imes 2 poem. 


A Multi-Cultural Happening: 
The organizational meeting of.the 


Vermont Student Support Network 
(Affiliate of the New England Role Model Network) 





T 
All are welcome ~- Refreshments 





Saturday — 
April 13, 1991 
8 am - 1:30 pm 

CIP Commons Building 













RSVP Dr. Dot Williams, Director of Student Minority Student Affairs 
Phone: 655-2000 ext. 2663 









Picks up at Alliot rotunda _ 
Friday nights from 7 - 11 pm. 


AGRON be she last Detar of te or ga hee 
any parting thoughts, write to Box 275. It's FUNL 










HEY SENIORS! — 


Be 






Tickets will be on sale for Senior Week during 
Parent's Weekend Registration in Alliot Bye Now! 


Love, 


Kerry Colleen 
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The Campus Speaks 


Compitep By DAvip ADorRNATO PHoTooRAPHy Epitor, Renee Woucik ASSISTANT PHoTo Epitor, AND MATT Mowry ASSISTANT EpiTor 


Do you think there are cultural biases on campus? 





“There’s more here for white 
students than black or inter- 
national students. If the Mar- 
tin Luther King society throws 
a party it’s mostly attended by 
Martin Luther King Society 
members. Another cultural 
difference is that we party dif- 
ferent. At most parties on 
campus there’s alcohol. At 





ours there doesn’t have to be 
and there usually isn’t.” 





Cara Polizzi, sophomore 

“Anywhere you go there are 
cultural divisions. Some are 
stronger than others, but even 
though there are these divi- 
sions, people find their own 
way to fit in. I've never treated 
anyone any differently. I've 
been exposed to other cultures 
cise I peed never discriminate 


Craig Mitchell, sophomore 
“No, I don't think there are 
major forms of racism on cam- 
_ pus. The only thing I see is 
people not understanding each 
other and that makes them 
_ afraid to intermingle.” 


e* : 


} 


i 





Pierre Giacobbi, sophomore 
“Even though the CIP program 
does a great job, it is a matter 
of personal will power to make 
the first move. All the cultural 
barriers must be understood 
and assimilated, but both sides 
(the American/foreign) need to 
understand the differences of 
each others cultures to com- 
plete the process of total as- 
similation.” 


Glenn Chua, junior 
“I think there is a lack of inte- 
gration between American and 
international students. In the 
cafeteria, international stu- 
dents sit on the right side and 
Americans sit on the left side. 
It’s been like that since I was a 
freshman. On the other hand 
the intramurals have interna- 
tional teams and they play 
against the Americans and this 
encourages integration. I 
would really like to see more 
international students and 
American students having ac- 
tivities together. Although 
there are other barriers to 
overcome, such as cultural and 
language barriers. This inte- 
gration will only work if both 
parties are sincerely interested 
in learning about the other 
culture. 


Erin Thomas, sophomore 

“I haven't seen anyone directly 
be prejudiced against some- 
one but there is definitely 
separation between ethnic 
groups. I've heard of people 
that are afraid to approach a 
group of foreign students be- 
cause they stick together. They 
say it’s hard to communicate 
with the foreign students. I 
think it’s important that they 
try because the differences they 
imagine aren't really there.” 


Heather Price, senior 

“I really haven't experienced 
cultural biases. I think St. 
Michael's does a good job of 
keeping people aware of the 
many different types of cul- 
tures on campus because there 
are so many. This is a delicate 
subject and St. Michael's does 


a good job of age peopl 


aware of it.” 


Kevin Gough, freshman 

“No, not really. Then again, we 
really don’t offer a lot of classes 
for African-American students. 
There should be more classes 
like that so that. people can 
understand the African- 
American culture. As far as 
students go, I haven't had any 
problems. They’re all nice.” 






Monyque Thompson, sopho- 
more 

“Of course there are cultural 
biases everywhere and at our 
school there are biases because 
the majority is white. Most 
students here are from New 
England where there really 
aren't any other ethnic cul- 
tures. As the years go on and 
the enrollment of minorities 
increase and with programs to 
help. integrate our campus it 


will hopefully become more. 


culturally diverse.” 
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Frederic Elkabbach, special 
student, freshman 

“The CIP is doing a great job 
helping us with the integration 
process. Here I don’t want to 
be treated like a french stu- 
dent but like a student. I don’t 
want to exhibit my culture. 
However American students 
have to be more patient with 
the cultural identities we still 


express.” 









Mike Murray, senior 

“I think there are in any com- 
munity but at St. Michael's 
they have a genuine interest to 
expand cultural horizons. I 
think a lot of college campuses 
are insulated from the realities 
of cultural biases, so I don't 
really think we see or feel any 
biases but that's only the opin- 
ion of a white student.” 





Chris Chafizadah, junior 
“Yes, to a certain degree there 
are cultural biases‘on campus 
I feel that the cultural bids is 
present due to the large 
population of international 
students.” 
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SMC's Rescue 'family'- students saving lives 


By Matt Mowry 
Stare Writer 


There is a family on 
campus dedicated to saving 
people's lives. Its members 
volunteer much oftheir time to 
providing an ambulatory ser- 
vice to St. Michael's College 
and five other communities. 
They face life and death situa- 
tions. And most are only 19 to 
21 years old. 

The 35 members of St. 
Michael’s rescue squad are 
volunteer students who are 
trained in medical emergency 
care. Members start by taking 
a semester -long emergency 
care attendant class where they 
are certified for advanced first 
aid and CPR. After successful 
completion of the class, stu- 
dents can decide to try out for 
the rescue squad. If they are 
accepted as members, they will 
train on the ambulance forfour 
months. 

An ambulance crew 
consists of four people: a crew 
chief, a driver, a “third” and a 
“fourth.” A crew chief is in 
charge of overseeing acall. A 
“third” is responsible for pa- 
tient care, such as administer- 
ing oxygen and taking the 
patient’s vitals at the scene. 
The “fourth” is a learning posi- 
tion. 

Rescue, however, goes 
beyond all the job descriptions. . 
“Rescue’s a kind of family. You 
have to keep calls confidential 
so you can only talk to 
rescue members 
about them. They are 
a support group in 
that aspect,” senior 


member Kerry 
Danaher said. 
The volun- 


teers of the rescue 
squad put in a mini- 
mum of 20 hours a 
week. In addition to 
rescue they are also 
_ full-time students at 
St. Michael’s. The 
reasons for volun- 
teering to do rescue 
are as varied as the 
members themselves. 

Todd Abril, senior, 
agreed. “It’s a rush. It comes 
down to one thing, if you care 
about people you just do it. In 
your gut you know it’s some- 
thing you should do,” he said. 

Senior Tom Simone 
said he joined rescue as a per- 
sonal challenge. “I wasn’t sure 
I could do it and I wanted to 
prove to myself I could. I keep 
doing it because it’s become 
part of my life and I can't imag- 
ine not doing it.” 

For Melissa Starr, a 22 
year old junior, the decision to 
join rescue came from personal 
tragedy. When she was 18 her 
father had a heart attack. “I 
was the first to get to him and 
I didn't know what to do.” A 
year after her father’s death 
Starr joined both Shelburne 
and St. Michael's rescue 


squads. 
Rescue is responsible 


for responding to calls in five 
communities, a total of 12,000 
people. The five communities 
are Winooski, Hinesburg, 
Williston, St. George and the 
St. Michael’s campus. Mem- 
bers of rescue have witnessed 
many kinds of traumas and 
emergency situations, from 
births to deaths. 

' Michael Reno, senior, 
said, “The best thing about 
rescue is you get a chance to 
do some pretty amazing things. 
We delivered a baby my fresh- 
man year. Not many kids on 
campus can say, I helped to 
deliver a baby or went to a car 
accident or helped a diabetic 
attack patient.” 

Simone recalled a time 
he helped to perform CPR ona 
woman and was able to save 
her. “It’s an amazing feeling,” 
he said. 

Starr remembered her 
toughest call. “We walked into 
the apartment and there was 
nothing around. The cop out- 
side told us to take a deep 
breath before going in. We 
were expecting a code [a death]. 
The man was in the middle of 
the floor and he was a grey 
color. We thought he was dead. 
The cop inside said he re- 
sponded to verbal stimuli but 
we couldn't find a pulse. 

“We turned him over 
onto the board and we couldn't 
breathe. He smelled like am- 
monia because he’d been lay- 
ing in urine for two weeks. He 


"'... he best thing about rescue is 
you get a chance to do some 
pretty amazing things. We deliv- 
ered a baby my freshman year. 
Not many kids on campus can 
say, 'I helped to deliver a baby or 
went to a car accident or helped «: 
diabetic attack patient." 


-Senior Michael Reno 


was in underwear and a t-shirt 
that were almost disintegrated. 
The right side of his body was 
dead and decayed,” Starr said. 

“On the way to the hos- 
pital I talked to him and asked 
him if he knew I was there. He 
squeezed my fingers. That re- 
ally got to me because he was 
almost dead and I had made a 
connection. By squeezing my 
fingers he had let me know he 
knew and appreciated I was 
there. It was the best thank 
you I ever got,” Starr contin- 
ued. 

“He died that night in 
the hospital. His death got to 
me because it didn’t make any 
sense. I couldn’t make sense of 
why this man had to lie in his 
urine for two weeks, decaying 
and then we find him and he 
dies. To me, that’s what a bad 


Photo by David Adomato 


Senior rescue member Tom Simone works with the EKG monitor which records a patient's heartbea 





call is,” Starr said. 

Simone said one of the 
best aspects of rescue is that 
there are many outlets for 
dealing with bad calls. “You 
have a lot of people to talk to. 
People are there to help you 
after a bad call,” he said. 

After each call the crew 
returns to the rescue garage to 
critique the call and discuss 
what happened, sophomore 
Charlotte Gorham said. “It’s 
nice to have people who un- 
derstand the things 
you go through,” she 
said. 

Bad calls are 
not the only frustra- 
tions rescue members 
must contend with. 
There is also the wait- 
ing that occurs be- 
tween calls. “I don't 
want people to get hurt 
but when they are I 
want to be one of the 
ones to help them and 
use my training,” 
Gorham said. 

Members must 
also put in long hours. 
“You learn to budget 
your time and organize your- 
self,” Reno said, “It’s time con- 
suming and it can get very 
stressful, especially when you 
get a bad call.” 

Rescue runs 24 hours 
a day, seven daysa week. Many 
members run anywhere from 
30 to 60 hours a week. Since 
rescue never shuts down, some 
members stay torun duty dur- 
ing the holidays and during 
the summer. Alumni will often 
run duty during those times to 
ease the students burden. 

The amount of time 
each member must run de- 
pends upon how many mem- 
bers rescue has, John 
Frederico, captain of St. 
Michael's rescue, said. “The 
more people we have the easier 
it is,” he said. 

While rescue is nun by 


volunteers, it also takes money 
to keep it functioning. Rescue’s 
general operating budget is 
$30,000 a year. “A large por- 
tion of our operating budget 
comes from fundraisers we 
have,” Frederico said. 

Despite the challenge 
of fundraising, rescue’s services 
remains free to the public. St. 
Michael’s rescue is the only 
squad to pick up premature 
babies for UVM medical cen- 


ter. Many of the surrounding - 


areas are not equipped to 
handle premature infants so 
they must be brought to the 
medical center. 

St. Michael's rescue makes 
“premie runs” to various area 
hospitals of Vermont, such as 
Middlebury, Morrisville and 
Newport. They also make runs 
to Plattsburgh, NY. Premie runs 
can take anywhere from four to 
12 hours. The rescue squad is 


accompanied by a doctor and 
nurse from the medical center 
who stabilize the baby on the 
way to the hospital. 

St. Michael’s rescue 
members share a sense of 
community and dedication. “I 
enjoy the people I work with 
and the things that I do,” 
Danaher said. ! 

Federico said, “To me | 
rescue is not something I come 
back to everyday, I'm always 
in the area, it’s a part of me. It’s 
like a family unit. It’s not that 
you keep coming back to your 
family, it’s that I've made a lot 
of friends and put in a lot of 
time and that I'm always here.” 

Abril added, “One word 
that sums it up ina nut shellis 
sacrifice. You have to be will- — 
ing to sacrifice to keep rescue 
going, we're out there and we're 
doing the best job we can.” 
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Dance marathon raises spirits and money to cure MS 


By Mark Taggart 
Stare Weiter 


The weather may 
have been cold and rainy, 
but for participants at the 
17th Annual Multiple Scle- 
rosis Beach Blanket Bingo 
Dance Marathon, it seemed 
like a long, summer day at 
the shore. 

The 44-hour mara- 
thon in the Ross Sports 
Center ran from Friday 
evening through Sunday 
afternoon. The fundraiser 
attracted 59 dancers who 
raised more than $7,500 for 
MS research and support 
services. 

Funds 
raised by the event will go 
towards discovering a cure 
to multiple sclerosis, a 
chronic neurological disease 
of the central nervous sys- 
tem. About 250,000 
Americans have MS, and 


incidence of it in the coun- 


try. 

Last year, between 130 
and 140 dancers raised about 
$17,500. “The spirit of the 
dancers this year was high even 


if ‘the numbers were a little 


lower. They more than made 
up for their numbers with their 


the MS Society,” Melanie 


Paquin, director of special . 


events for the Vermont MS 


Chapter said. 
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The dancers, from area 






































high schools and colleges, 
raised money through pledges. 
A minimum pledge of $75 was 
required to dance. This year, 
the dancers had the highest 
per person average donation in 
recent years, according toJudy 
Whittier, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Vermont MS Chap- 
ter. 

The St. Michael's 
Crown and Sword Society 


Medugorije Night 


industried. 


of our culture. 


On Wednesday, April 17th, at 7:00pm, in the 
Ryan Hall first floor lounge, Jonna ana 
will host an informative gather ing about the 
apparitions. For more information, contact 
Jonna Creed at extension 2641. 


- In June of 1988, Jonna Creed visited 
Medugorje, Yugoslavia. Medugorje 
isa small peasant town with tobacco 
and wine being two of its main 


According to believers, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary has been appearing toa 
small group of children since June of 
1981. The children are now young 
adults and the apparitions have re- 

 portedly continued. It is said that 
encounters will continue to happen 
until her message has spread 
throughout the world. The essence 
of her advice is that prayer, conver- 
sions, faith, fasting, and penance will 
abolish all of the negative influences 


sponsored the marathon, and 
the Fire and Rescue Depart- 
ment spent most of the week- 
end monitoring dancers’ blood 
pressures and treating blisters 
and muscle aches. St. 
Michael's students volunteered 
throughout the weekend help- 
ing with activities, food, su- 


- pervision, and clean-up. 


Several on-air person- 
alities from the radio station 
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Pp coordinator, said. 


Photo by Mark Taggart 
Participants in the MS dance marathon did more than just dance. They are shown here competing in a big 
game of ‘Twister.’ 





WXXxX helped to disc jockey on 
equipment donated by 
Vermont’s Rolling Music Re- 
view. 

Although dancing was 
the most common activity of 
the weekend, it was not the 
only one. Besides spontane- 
ous frisbee and football games, 
the dancers competed in a huge 
Twister game, played crab soc- 
cer, and imitated their favorite 


SMART raises recycling awareness, 
while students actively participate 


By Caroline Mastreani 


' McGrath, SMART member, said. ey afternoons at 3 p.m., behind 
KCooperation and participation by the the Student Resource Center, she said. 
students was strongly encouraged at 

¢ floor Lire SMART member of pile poachers as campus cannot 


lavid recycler, we feel that many stu- critical that students are encouraged to 
Kdents have made Si a a habit,” think and act responsibly —_ 
our world,” Bannon said. ie 


One of SMART’s major accom- 
plishments this year was the establish- 
As the end of the school year ment of the recycling center, SMART 
draws near, the success of the St. coordinatorJen Conahan said. Aware of 
Michael's Advisory Recycling Team theneedtorecycle more thanjust paper, 
(SMART) can be seen around the cam- newspaper andcans, the group was able 
pus. In its second year, the group has to open the center which accepts almost 
managed to educate and increase all otherrecyclable items, Conahan said. 
awareness on campus about the im- 
portance of recycling, Rachel Small, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., Small said. 
During these hours, students can bring 
The group was able to get recy- theirrecyclablecans, bottles, aluminum, 
ling started on campus last year by plastic, paper and newspaper, she said. 
jputting paper ‘recycling bins in many of 
e buildings, Small said. This year, it dents to take advantage of this conve- 
reased the number of buildings with nient, on campus center, Sue Fleming, 
bins except for the townhouses, SMART SMART member said. “It's a great habit 
member Maura Bannon said. Large to get in to because recycling is increas- 
atrels for returnable cans and bottles ingly being made mandatory in many 
re put in several of the buildings, cities and towns,” Fleming said. 
Along with all the successes of its 
“One of our objectives this year second year, also come some failures, 
as to educate the quad about recycling. DeVoe said. “Student participation in 
jWe were able to do that by speaking pick-ups has been poor, which limits the 


The center is open on Saturdays 


The members encourage the stu- 


“The importance and necessity 


singers in the lip-sync con- 
test. Prizes ranging from 
compact discs to a bicycle 
were awarded throughout 
the weekend. 

“I definitely think it 
was better than last year. I 
liked all the other things 
there were to do besides 
dancing,” said Nicole 
Loiselle, a Sophomore from 
Essex Junction High School. 

Dangers took breaks 
for snacks gonated by local 
merchants,and meals pro- 
vided by Magriot. They were 
allowed 4to5hoursofsleep ; 
each night, but few slept. “I 
didn't sleep at all. We were 
up all night talking and stuff. 
I'll probably regret it Mon- 
day morning,” said Essex 
Junction High School 
Sophomore Claudine Levy. 

The chairpersons of 
this year’s marathon were 
Senior Crown and Sword 
members Jon Matte and 
Todd Abril, and Sophomore 
Mark Taggart. “I'll probably © 
come back next year as staff, 
or maybe even as a dancer,” 
Abril said. 

Plans are already un- 
derway for next year’s mara- 
thon which may be held in the 
fall to help with high school 
recruitment. Organizers are 
considering ways of revitaliz- 
ing the atmosphere of the dance 
and bringing the level of par- 
ticipation back to its level in 
previous years. 
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Compitep By Matt Mowry 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Wed. April 10 


Freshman open room draw in 
Alliot Hall at 7pm. 

Brazilian pop singer Milton 
Nascimento performing at the 
Flynn Theatre at 8pm. Tickets 
are available at the Flynn Box 
office and cost $18.50, $15.50 
and $8.50. 

“Successful money manage- 
ment” seminar in Cheray 107 
from 5-10pm. 


Zero Gravity performs at 
9:30pm at Nectar’s, Main St., 


Burlington. 
Thurs. April 11 


Public forum: “Creating a 
sustainable, ecologically sound 
economy” at the Fletcher Free 
library, Burlington. 

Natives perform at 9:30pm at 


Nectar’s, Main St., Burlington. 
Tom and Terry perform every 
Thurs. night at Rasputins, 165 
Church St., Burlington. 


Fri. April 12 


Parents weekend begins! 
One act plays at 8pm in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Plays 
being performed are: “Stuff- 
ings,” “Cinderella Wore Com- 
bat Boots,” “Dentity Crisis,” 
“What Where,” and “The Sand- 
box.” 

Fire and rescue mass at 
6:30pm in the chapel. 
Natives perform at 9:30pm at 
Nectar’s, Main St., Burlington. 
180 main St. performs at 
9:30pm at Vermont Pub and 
Brewery, 144 College St., 


Burlington. 
Sat. April 13 


Parents weekend chorale 
concert at 8pm in the Chapel. 


Parent leadership breakfast 
in the Rathskeller at 9am. 
Minority role model network 
from 8:15 a.m. to 12 p.m. in 
the CIP commons. 

One act plays in McCarthy Arts 
Center. Beginning at 10:30 
a.m. “Impromptu” and “Actor's 
Nightmare” will be performed. 
Starting at 1:30 p.m. “‘Dentity 
Crisis,” “What Where,” and 
“The Sandbox” will be per- 
formed. Starting at 4pm 
“Stuffings” and “Cinderella 
Wore Combat Boots” will be 
performed. At 9 p.m. “The Day 
They Shot John Lennon” will 
be performed. 

Natives will perform at 9:30pm 
at Nectar’s, Main St., 
Burlington. 

Aids presentation at 4 p.m. in 
McCarthy 


Sun. April 14 


Mass in the Chapel at 1lam. 
Library ground breaking ait 


12:30pm. 

One act plays performed in 
McCarthy Arts Center. “Im- 
promptu” and “Actor’s Night- 
mare” begin at 2 p.m. “The 
Day They Shot John Lennon” 
performed at 8 p.m. 


Mon. April 15 


Rathskeller open at 4 p.m. 


Tues. April 16 


SA meeting at 7pm in Cheray 
107. 

Jazz every Tues. night at 
Sneakers, 36 main St., 
Winooski. 

Rathskeller open at 4pm. 


Wed. April 17 


Resume workshop at 10a.m. 
in Alliot Hall. 

“Successful money man- 
agement” seminar from 5- 
10pm in Cheray 107. 

Tom Feston lecture at 4pm 
in McCarthy Arts Center. 
Rathskeller open at 4pm. 
L.E.A.P. community mass 
every Wed. at 8:30pm in the 
upper room of the chapel. 
Wed. night is Italian night at 
north campus cafeteria from 
5-6pm. 

Bluegrass with breakaway 


every Wed. night at Sneakers, 
36 Main St., Winooski. 





Loews Nickelodeon, 222 Col- 
lege St., Burlington (863-9515). 
Tickets-$6 

Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
II,PG, 1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 
9:00 

Cyrano De Bergarac,PG, 
1:10,3:55,6:40,9:30 

Dances With Wolves,PG-13, 
1:20,5:10,8:40 
ClassAction,R, 1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:50 

The Doors,R, 6:50,9:45 
Shipwrecked,PG, 1:10,3:10 
The Marrying Man,R, 1:30, 
4:00,7:30,9:55 





Ethan Allen Cinemas, Ethan 
Allen Shopping Center, No. Ave., 
Burlington (863-6040). Tickets: 
Matinee-$2, Evenings-$3 

L.A. Story,PG-13, 7:25,9:25 
The Hard Way,R, 7:10,9:20. 
King Ralph,PG-13, 7:15 
Awakenings ,PG-13, 7:00,9:15 
Ghost,PG-13, 9:10 
Kindergarten Cop,PG-13, Sat. 
& Sun. Mat. 





Campus Financial Aid: Are you eligible? 


By Caroline Mastreani 
STAFF WRITER 


Each year, about haif 
the students at St. Michael's 
receive financial aid, Nel Lunde, 
Director of Financial Aid, said. 
Yet, the students may not re- 
ally understand the process of 
financial aid or know where 
their money is coming from. 

Specific steps must be 
taken on the road to obtaining 
financial aid. Eligibility must 
be proved first. In order to be 
eligible, a student must be a 
U.S. citizen or have the intent 
to become a permanent U.S. 
resident. The student must also 
be taking at least six credits. 

If eligible, the student 
applies by filling out a Finan- 
cial Aid Form (FAF) and mail- 
ing it to College Scholarship 
Service (CSS). CSS decides the 
student's financial need and 
reports that to the college. The 
college then determines the 
kind and amount of assistance 
to award the student. 

This is the hardest part 
of her job, Lunde said. The 
Financial Aid Office receives 
many letters and phone calls 
from parents and families ar- 
guing their need for financial 
aid, she said. That number has 
increased lately with the re- 
cession and the loss of so many 
jobs, she said. 

“Having to use profes- 
sional judgment fairly in de- 
ciding which problems are le- 
gitimate and treating everyone 
equally, is the most difficult 
part of my job,” she said. After 
seeing the depressing financial 
situations in which some 
families find themselves, “it 


makes you appreciate what you 
have,” she said. 

In addition to the FAF, 
all applicants must submit a 
St. Michael’s College Financial 
Aid Application to the Financial 
Aid Office along with a signed 
copy of their parents’ federal 
income tax return. 

In determining a 
student’s financiai need, the 
Financial Aid Office estimates 
the student’s total expenses 
for the year and subtracts the 
amount the student and par- 
ents can be expected to pay. 
The result is the amount to be 
met through financial aid. By 
examining the FAF, SMC Fi- 
nancial Aid Application and the 
family’s federal income tax re- 
turns, the student and paren- 
tal contribution is determined. 
If this is less than the cost of 
attending St. Michael's, finan- 
cial need is demonstrated. 

Any unmet need can 
possibly be covered by in- 
creased parental contribution, 
local scholarships or applying 
for a Parent (PLUS) Loan. 

Financial aid comes in 
combinations of grants and 
scholarships, student loans, 
and college work-study. 
Scholarships and grants donot 
have to be paid back, while 
loans do. 

Some grants include: 
Pell Grants, awarded by the 
federal government; State 
Grants, provided by certain 
states to qualified students; 
and St. Michael’s College 
Grants, awarded to students 
based on financial need and 
academic achievement. 

A wide range of schol- 
arships are available. 


Nel Lunde, Director of Financial Aid helps a student. 


The Perkins Loan and 
the Stafford Loan (formally the 
Guaranteed Student Loan) are 
two loans which a student ap- 
plies for by completing the FAF. 
Both are low interest loans that 
do not require repayment until 
six to nine months after ceas- 
ing at least half-time enroll- 
ment in school. 

The SMC IDEAL-PLUS 
Program was developed by the 
college in cooperation with the 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation (VSAC). This pro- 
gram makes loans available to 
parents at no interest while 
the student is enrolled full- 
time. “[VSAC] administers the 
loan, while the college pays the 


interest,” Tim Jermain of VSAC> 


said. 

VSAC is a public, non- 
profit organization which helps 
students and parents in figur- 
ing and filling out FAFs and 


other financial aid applica- 
tions, Jermain said. The cor- 
poration also provides the 
undecided student with pos- 
sible college choices and as- 
sistance in decisions about 
financial aid, he said. 

With the aid of federal 
funds, St. Michael’s provides 
employment for students with 
financial need on campus or 
at non-profit off-campus 
agencies. Students work be- 
tween five and 15 hours per 
week, depending on financial 
need. They have the option of 
working at several different 
jobs, including: the library, 
department offices, and the 
sports center. In order to re- 
main eligible for work-study, 
students must maintain at 
least a 2.0 grade point aver- 
age. 

Approximately 450 
students receive work-study, 





‘Lunde said. Maura Bannon, a 


sophomore, isa lifeguard at Ross 
Sports Center as her work-study 
job. She uses her work-study 
paycheck for personal expenses 
and spending money. “Without 
financial aid, I could not attend 
St. Michael's,” Bannon said. 

Sophomore Elizabeth 
McGrath, also a work-study 
lifeguard, enjoys the “conve- 
nience of an on-campus job,” 
and the “benefit of the weekly 
spending money” obtained from 
her paycheck, she said. 

Lunde stressed the Fi- 
nancial Aid Office’s attempt to 
be “human” in determining fi- 
nancial need. They do every- 
thing they legally can to help a 
student get as much financial 
aid as possible, she said. She is 
rewarded in the fall when she 
sees all the incoming freshmen 
and knows that she helped them 
to be at St. Michael's, she said. 
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Reviews 


Drama Department production 





Midsummer 





Night's 
Dream 


By Jessa Bratek. 
STAFF WRITER 


Take a pinch of fairy dust, 
stir in two cups of charm and 
three tablespoons of wit. Mix 
into this mystical batter three 
socially unique groups of 
people; mechanicals, lovers, 
and fairies. Add one cup of 
misunderstanding, two cups 
of satire, and three cups of 
laughter. Let bake for two 
hours. Remove from heat when 
four passionate lovers are 
united. Let the vapors of love 
and happiness fill every heart. 

What sort of concoction 
have we made? This tantaliz- 
ing recipe could only be for St. 
Michael's spring production of 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream under the di- 
rection of Miller Lide. 

Even though Lide made 


some risky adaptations to the 


script, the direction and the 
acting worked brilliantly to- 
gether. The mechanicals; Peter 
Quince (A. J. Fucile), Nick 
Bottom/Pyramus (Tony Roy), 
Flute/Thisbe (Christopher 
Burrage), Starveling/Moon- 
shine (Michael Webb), Snug/ 
Lion (Greg D’Angelo), and 
Snout/Wall (Craig Marshall) 


were excellent comic figures. 

Through simple gestures 
and absurd facial expressions, 
these Monty Python prodigies 
induced the audience to roars 
of laughter. Anybody with a 
sense of humor had to chuckle 
as they performed their play- 
within-the-play for the Duke’s 
court. Holding two fingers out 
like a pair of scissors, 
Marshall's “Wall” indicated the 
crack through which “lovers” 
Pyramus and Thisbe commu- 
nicate. A hairy legged Thisbe 
(Burrage), dressed in a flowing 
white gown, wearing a woman’s 
wig, and smacking red lips 
fluttered across the stage bat- 
ting eyelashes and fluffing hair 
to catch a glimpse of “her” love 
Pyramus. A love-sick Pyramus 
(Roy) pronounced his woe to 
the wall, and tried to kiss his 
love, Thisbe through the crack 
but failed. 

Moonshine (Webb) ap- 
peared on the stage carrying a 
lantern, a stuffed white dog, 
and part of a thorn bush un- 
derneath his arm. As if appear- 
ance were not enough to make 
anyone giggle, Webb’s facial 
expressions and determination 
to announce himself to the 
court without interruption was 


Singer/songwriter 


New release Night Ride Home 
makes the transition in style 


By Rebecca Padula 
Features Epitor 


Flower child fun has 
changed to middle aged resig- 
nation for 47 year old singer/ 
songwriter Joni Mitchell. Night 
Ride Home, her latest album, 
is a big change. The playfull 
high-pitched tone of her earlier 
works is replaced with amature 
lower sound. The 1960's folk 
style piano and acoustic guitar 
accompaniments are gone, and 
bass, pedal steel guitar, drums, 
and keyboard form the 1990's 
sound of this effort. 

The most dramatic change 
though is one of style. Night 
Ride Home marks a shift from 
a loose musical style that al- 
lowed Mitchell the flexibility 


_ for vocal improvisation to a 


tighter style with defined 
melodies and choruses. 


Something is lost, but some- 
thing else is found to fill it's 
place. The result is both a let 
down and a pleasant surprise. 

The title track, Night Ride 
Home, like the nostalgic album 
is a look back for Mitchell at a 
pleasant past that has slipped 
by. Ray’s Dad’s Cadillac, and 
Come In From The Cold form 
similiar reminiscent images. 
These three songs are the best 
of the album, in all three 
Mitchell supplements the im- 
ages in the lyrics with elements 
in the musk. 

The use of cricket sounds 
in the background of Night Ride 
Home is effective in bringing 
forth the image of a fourth of 
July night to life. In Come in 
From The Cold she brings us in 
from a sparse synthesized 


melody at the opening to a 
fuller guitar/keyboard/bass 





hilarious. He was forced to 
simplify his prologue to one 
sentence. 

Recognition, however, 
should not be limited to the 
mechanicals. Karen S. 
Newcombe was an elegant and 
vibrant Titania. In the opening 
of the play, as she opposed 
giving up achangeling child to 
King Oberon, she had strong 
presence and crisp diction. 

Even though Oberon’s dra- 
matic performance lacked en- 
ergy, John Golden used his 
beautifully deep voice to com- 
mand Puck and to pursuade 
Titania. 

Scott Renzoni was a sly and 


mixes charm 


mischievous Puck who mettled 
and created havoc among the 
mortals. Michael Dziura was a 
regal Theseus, Jody Stahlman 
a reserved and intelligent 
Hippolyta. 

The scenes with the lovers, 
Helena (Julie L. Alexander), 
Demetrius (Mike Lounsbery), 
Hermia (Ellen Lucey), and 
Lysander (Rick Homan) were 
emotional, vengeful, funny, 
and wonderfully chaotic. 

The combination of James 
Peterson’s set design, Richard 
Hallee’s costumes, and Heather 
Clow’s lighting was a perfect 
mixture forthe play. The simple 
set which was the style in 
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and wit 





pli bay Jilie King 
Drama majors Mike Lounsbery (Demetrius) and Julie Alexander (Helena) perform in A Midsum- 
mer Ni gh t's Dre am 


Shakespeare's day, was effec- 
tive. The forest scenes were the 
most interesting; abstract 
“trees” and “bushes” descended 
from the upper regions of the 
stage to form athicket. Through 
them the audience could spy 
on Puck and the other char- 
acters. Hallee’s elaborate cos- 
tumes, also in the style of 
Shakespeare, cooperated with 


the set. Finally, Clow’s lighting, 
especially in Lide’s pantomime 


of the fairies, accentuated the 


set and the costumes. 

All in all, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was an enjoy- 
able production. It ran Mar. 
20-24. 


Joni Mitchell comes of age 


sound. Come In _ features 
Mitchell singing both melody 
and background vocals, and 
adds another dimension to the 
piece. In Ray’s Dad’s Cadillac 
the combination of Wayne 
Shorter’s soprano sax and the 
close harmony of Mitchell and 
Brenda Russell create a ‘50's 
sound appropriate tothe piece. 
The album as a whole is 
made up of songs that depict 
the passing of time, carefully 
crafted memories, and reflec- 
tions on religion. “Noone knows 
I'm here, One day I just disap- 
peared and took these two grey 
rooms up here,” she sings in 
Two Grey Rooms a slow, sad 
song reminicent of her 1971 
release of Blue, but one that 
lacks the cool smooth vocals of 
the 1971 Mitchell. 
Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem is an interesting 
acoustic adaptation of of a 
poem by W.B. Yeats that is 
accented by Mitchell's guitar 
and percussion. 
On the whole I was taken 





aback by the album; it was so 
different from her previous 
work it took me by surprize. 
The simple acoustic accompa- 
niments and silky smooth 
highly ornamented vocal work 
of all her other music are barely 
present in “Night Ride Home” 
and I missed them. The new 
album works though. Mitchell’s 
vocal style is raspy and radi- 
cally different, but it remains 
consistent throughout. 


It works well with the bass 
of 34 year old husband Larry 
Klein, and the percussion of 
Alex Acuna, that are dominant 
elements in the “Night Ride” 
music. The thematic lyrics of 
Nothing Can Be Done, “Oh I'm 
not old I'm told, but I'm not 
young, and nothing can be 
done” tell the story. It’s a big 


change, but one worth getting 


used to. 


4 
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Men's lax team begins to hit its stride 


By David Provost 
Sports Error 


The St. Michael's men's 
lacrosse team has gotten off to 
a impressive start under the 
tutelage of new coach John 
Castle. The Purple Knights are 
currently 2-1 in their young 
season. 

St. Michael's started off 
the season with a 9-8 victory at 
New England College on March 
30. 

New England College 
was ranked number six in New 
Se 
"The core of the talent 
we have will help us to 
play with some of the 


best teams in New En- 
John Castle 
Men's LAX coach 





England at the time and Castle 
said the play of goalie Steve 
Andrews was instrumental in 
the win. "Steve Andrews is 
doing an outstanding job for 
us," he said. "The team plays 
better because of him.” 

The Purple Knights re- 
turned to St. Michael's for a 
home game against Potsdam 


By Kevin Butler 
Starr. Weiter 


Mental errors, ac- 
cording to St. Michael's softball 
coach Nancy Lubinsky hurt 
the team tremendously in its 
losses to Norwich in a 
doubleheader April 4. St. 
Michael's lost 9-6 and 6-4. 

“Offensively we did 
very well. Our hitting was 


‘lifted by the play of Stacie 


Arnold, who hit a double and a 
triple, and Jamie Cronin who 
had a triple and two singles,” 
Lubinsky said. 

“We also ran the 
bases well, doing a lot of 
bunting and moving players 
from first to third, and second 
to home,” Lubinsky added. 

On the defensive side, 
Lubinsky was pleased, but 
she said the mental errors 
killed them. “We had commu- 
nication problems in the field. 
There was one bad inning in 
both games, but we could have 
beaten them,” Lubinsky said. 

“I was very nervous,” 
freshman catcher Cronin said. 
“We made a lot of mistakes. I 
think we will do better this 
weekend {April 6 and 7),” 
Cronin said. "We hit very good 
and did a lot of new things on 
the bases, but mental mis- 
takes hurt us.” 





Softball team hurt 
by mental errors, — 
swept by Norwich 


Photo by Anthony Mosley 


‘The St. Michael's lacrosse team has started its season with a 2-1 record, including a big 9-8 win over 


New England College. 


State on April 2. The Knights 
lost a disappointing game by a 
score of 13-8. 

"The loss was disap- 
pointing not because we lost, 
but because we didn't play as 
well as we can," Castle said. 
Potsdam State pulled 









baseman has added a stro 
glove for the team at the hot 
comer. “I was disappointed 
with the team’s play at first, 
but after a few innings things 
started looking up,” Arnold 


that she is working well defen- 
sively with shortstop Jill 
Rouillard . 


also thinks that the team will 
surprise a few people. 


down after a while. We hit the 


and Cronin have. helped the 

team tremendously. 
Rouillard said, “We 

will be better than last year, 










goals in the first quarter and 
extended its lead to 9-4 after 
the second quarter. 

"They(Postdam State) 
were a good team. They 
popped in some early goals 
that caught us flatfooted," 
Castle said. 

St. Michael's managed 


four unanswered goals in the 








last quarter, but it was too 
little too late. 

Brian Walker had three 
goals for St. Michael's and Rick 
Saba and Paul Johansen each 
scored twice. Andrews had 13 
saves for the Purple Knights. 

Shane Lynch of 
Potsdam State had four goals. 
The win upped their record to 
2-3. 


On April 6, St. 
Michael's traveled to New 
Hampshire College. Saba was 
the big scorer for St. Michael's, 
netting the team's first five 
goals. The Puple Knights won 
12-9. Walker and Johansen 
added two goals apiece. 

"Rick had a nice game 
for us. It was a quiet five goals. 
He finds a way to put the ball 
in the net," Castle said. 

Saba, Walker and 
Johansen have combined for 
16 of the team's 20 goals in the 
last two games. 

"Brian Walker and Paul 
Johansen really complement 
him(Saba),” Castle said. "They 
all set up each other." 

Andrews had 14 saves 
for St. Michael's. 

"So far this year we're 
doing pretty well. Our best 
lacrosse was against New En- 
gland College,” Castle said. 

Castle added he thinks 
that St. Michael's will continue 
to be competitive, even against 
the tougher teams in the re- 
gion. 

"The core of the talent 
we have will help us to play 
with some of the best teams in 
New England," Castle said. 

"We're starting to ma- 
ture as a team. People are 
starting to get used to playing 
with each other," he added. . 
"We're just starting to gel.” 


Baseball team struggling, 
but achieving its goals 


Knights' record 
at 3-6, despite 


playing tough 
in the NE-10 


By Keith Leonard 
Sports Epitor 


The St. Michael’s Col- 
lege baseball team dropped a 
pair of doubleheaders Satur- 
day and Sunday, but contin- 
ued to make great strides over 
the team’s performances last 
season in the Northeast-10. 

The Purple Knights(3- 
6) were swept 3-1 and 5-2 by 
Bryant College Saturday af- 
ternoon, despite an impressive 
defensive effort from the team. 

Pitcher Jeff Boucher 
had a_ strong performance 
from the mound and went the 
distance, allowing only five 
hits and two earned runs. 

St. Michael's lone run 
came in the top of the sixth 
when Sean Finnell knocked 
in Mark Forgues with a game- 
tying sacrifice fly. 

The Knights had the 
momentum going into the last 
half of the sixth, but couldn't 
keep Bryant from sending the 
game’s final two runs across 
the plate. 

Pitcher Rob Russo took 


the hill for the nightcap, but 
was roughed up by the 
Bryant hitters, giving up seven 
hits and three earned runs in 
a 5-2 loss. 

Although St. Michael’s 
has yet to win a game in the 
Northeast-10, the team has 
improved noticeably over the 
past year. 

Last season, Bryant 
swept the Knights in two 
games by a combined score of 
34-1. 

In Sunday’s action 
against Stonehill, St. 
Michael's continued to keep 
games close in the late in- 
nings, but struggled offensively, 
leaving 14 runners on base in 
game two of their double- 
header. 

Earlier this season, 
Head Coach Perry Bove said 
his goals for the season were 
to “stick in a lot of games into 
the later innings and give 
those teams that pounded us 
last year a little fright.” 

That is something the 
Knights have done thus far 
this season by giving North- 
east-10 teams something more 
to think about when they 
play St. Michael's. 

The Chieftains are the 
number two team in the 
Northeast-10 and already 


sport a record of 13-5. 

As in the second game 
of the doubleheader, St. 
Michael's proved it could stay 
in games against even the 
toughest Northeast-10 com- 
petitors. 

The Knights went into 
the sixth inning holding onto 
a 4-3 lead until Stonehill 
knocked in two runs in the 
bottom of the inning for the 
one-run win. 

In game one, freshman 
pitcher Nick Koman fanned 
three batters in six innings of 
work, but received his second 
loss of the season as the 
Chieftans rolled to an 8-3 
win. 

Boucher looked strong — 
offensively for the Knights, go- 
ing four-for-seven on the day, 
while Andy Starr and Sean 
Finnell had _ two hits each in 
game one. 

With 26 regular sea- 
son games remaining, there 
is plenty of time for the 
Knights to establish them- 
selves as serious contenders 
in the Northeast-10. 

Bove said he is proud 
of the way his team has per- 
formed so far this season and 
knows his team has plenty of 
time to put together some 
conference wins. 
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~ Selling Price: 


| ONLY! 





Attention 


©) College 


wy 


Graduates! 
College Graduate Finance Plan 


- NO MONEY DOWN - 
-10.0% to 48 mos., 10.5% 49-60 mos.- 


To Qualify: 


1) Must be within four months of graduation, or have graduated no 
more than 12 months prior to the date of credit application. 


2) Must be permanently employed or have verifiable commitment for 


employment. 
3) Must not have any derogatory credit. 
4) Must provide 3 personal references. 


5) Your proposed paymeny can not exceed 25% of your gross month 


income. 
6) Any Volkswagen model qualifies. 


_ THE NEW 
VOLKSWAGEN FOX GL 


Example: 
| Our Regular S 9508 00 
1 Retail Price . 
Lewis Motors 


Seemetpacourt -.>. 198.00 
S 9310.00 


bea6 


Per Month 
48 Months 


* Selling price 9310.00. 
Amount financed for 
qualified buyers 9310.00. 
Total interest 2023.76. To- 
tal payments11333.76. 
APR 10%. Tax, Tifle, Reg., 
and documentation fee 
are extra. Financing 
through VW CREDIT INC. 
Limited time offer, while 
supply lasts. 





CAPTURE THE FOX! 


e ALL NEW 5 SPEED TRANSMISSION 


e 4 DOORS, TINTED GLASS 
e 1.8 LITER FUEL INJECTED ENGINE 
e AM/FM STEREO CASSETT, 4 SPEAKERS 


Available at *@) 


Lewis Motors, Inc. 


Vermont's Largest Volkswagen Dealer 


1325 Shelburne Road 
So. Burlington, Vermont 
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Random observations 
of the world of sports 


Commentary 


By J.D. Enright 
Stare Weiter 


The TV was broken the other night, 
and I was thinking.... 

—I really hope George Foreman 
wins the heavyweight title on April 19. 
It would be the best thing to happen to 
boxing since...well, since Buster 


Douglas won it last February. 
However, Foreman’s jokes about 


his weight are—if you'll pardon the 


—Was it me, or did just about 
everyone want to see UNLV lose the 
NCAA tournament? 

Larry Johnson, though, is going to 
make a great NBA forward, much bet- 
ter than, say, Christian Laettner of 
Duke. 

Speaking of Laettner, isn’t he the 
type of guy you just want to pop in the 
mouth? Consider that this comes 
from a longtime Duke fan (I've picked 
them to win it three years running)—I 
can only imagine how the diehard 
Duke haters feel. 

If the game came down to free 
throws, Laettner is still the man I want 


—Bo knows...rehab??? (OK, Nike, 


let's see how you handle this one). 


—The Boston Red Sox are loaded this 
year, and could take the East...if Jack 
Clark stays healthy...if Jeff Reardon's 
back holds up...if Matt Young finishes 
above .500...if Danny Darwin pitches 
like he has the past two years...if Roger 
Clemens keeps his head... 

Do you get the picture, or doI have to 
continue? 


— seball), Billy 
Packer (college basketball), and Dr, 
Ferdie Pacheco (boxing) are the three 
best color commentators in sports. 

As for play-by-play, it has to be 
basketball’s Chick Hearn, the voice of 
the Lakers. 


—As much asI want to see the Celtics 
hang NBA championship banner num- 
ber 17 from the Boston Garden rafters, 
I say it’s time for Michael Jordan to get 
his ring. Jordan elevates the Bulls like 
no one else, especially in the playoffs. 
Chicago in six over David Robinson and 
the San Antonio Spurs. 


—As for the Stanley Cup, it'll be the 
Boston Bruins over the St, Louis Blues 


in seven. 


Spring Sports Schedule 


= 


Baseball 


All games are doubleheaders unless Womens’s Lacrosse 


noted(*) 

April 11 LYNDON STATE 1:00 p.m. 
13 ST. ANSELM’S 12:00 p.m. 
14 SPRINGFIELD 12:00 p.m. 


16 JOHNSON STATE 1:00 p.m. 


20 QUINNIPIAC 12:00 p.m. 
21 BENTLEY 12:00 p.m. 

23 at Middlebury(*) 3:00 p.m. 
27 ALL.C. 12:00 p.m. 


Softball 


All games are doubleheaders 

April 13 ST. ANSELM’S 12:00 p.m. 
14 SPRINGFIELD 12:00 p.m. 
18 at Johnson State 2:00 p.m. 
20 QUINNIPIAC 12:00 p.m. 


21 BENTLEY 12:00 p.m. 
25 VERMONT 3:00 p.m. 
27 AI.C. 12:00 p.m. 


Men's Lacrosse 

April 13 ASSUMPTION 1:00 p.m. 
16 MIDDLEBURY 3:00 p.m. 
20 at Merrimack 1:30 p.nf. 
23 at Norwich 3:00 p.m. 
25 PLYMOUTH ST. 3:30 p.m. 
27 SKIDMORE 1:00 p.m. 


April 11 CASTLETON ST. 3:30 p.m. 

13 SIENA 1:30 p.m. 

14 SKIDMORE -1:00 p.m. 

16 at Vermont 3:30 p.m. 
at Colby Sawer 4:00 p.m. 
MIDDLEBURY 3:30 p.m. 
HOLY CROSS TBA 
RPI. 3:30 p.m. 
at Springfield 2:00 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 


April 11 at Castleton State 3:00 p.m. 
13 at A.C. 11:00 p.m. 
14 at Stonehill TBA 
16 JOHNSON STATE 3:00 p.m. 
19 at Quinnipiac TBA 
20-21 NE-10 Tournament 
at Stonehill 
23 at Norwich 3:00 p.m. 
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Nine's a charm for Blue Devils 





By Mike Lopresti 
USA Tooay 


INDIANAPOLIS — For 
Duke and Mike Krzyzewski, 
there are no mountains left to 
climb. The past was left be- 
hind April 1 in the Hoosier 
Dome. The Blue Devils used 
every phase of their immacu- 
late game to win the national 
championship that has so 
eluded them, 72-65 over Kan- 
sas. 

Eight Final Fours they 
had come to. Eight they had 
lost. But this one would be 
different. 





"We would have been in 
the game if we had hit 
some 3-foot shots. The 
shots just wouldn't fall. 


They fell all season but 


‘they wouldn't fall to- 


night." 
-Alonzo Jamison 
Kansas forward 





That was suggested 
first by the upset of mighty 
Nevada-Las Vegas March 30, 
and confirmed on April 1 
when Duke (32-7) threw its 
complete arsenal —the of- 
fense, the defense, the bench 
—at the Jayhawks, taking the 
lead from the start and never 


“looking back. 


From Bill McCaffrey’s 
16 unexpected points off the 
bench to Bobby Hurley's 40 
minutes of leadership to 
Christian Laettner’s MVP 
award, won through a curtain 
of fatigue, the Blue Devils came 
to shatter their last hurdle. 

“I'm not sure that any- 
one has played any harder for 
80 minutes to win a national 
championship,"said 


.. Krzyzewski, a man who no 


longer has any doubts to an- 
swer. 

“Everything we tried in 
the game, they had an answer 
for,” Kansas coach Roy Wil- 
liams said. “Mike and his staff 
got something off their backs 
which should have never been 
there in the first place.” 

“It's never been a 
monkey on my back,” 
Krzyzewski said. “I’m just 


« happy for my team. Did you 


see their faces? I looked at my 
kids, my girls, and they were 
crying. It made me feel good. 

“I'm glad I can finally 
say we played good basketball 
in April.” 

Oh, but his players 
felt the relief. Every ounce of 
it. Monkey? How about a go- 
rilla? 

“It may not be fair,” 
Thomas Hill said, “but that 


“~" monkey on our back was not 


settee: ary. We didn't want ta 
e clos=. again,” 


Where they 
scored from 


Added Greg Koubek, 
the only man who ever played 
in four Final Fours, “We've 
been through so much for it to 
end like this. You think of all 
the great players who have gone 
through Duke and come so 
close, and never won it. They 
were all part of this tonight.” 

Other things were part 
of it. Kansas (27-8) was done 
in by the total game of text- 
book basketball that has 
made Krzyzewski's program — 
five Final Fours in the past six 
years — the wonder of the 
college basketball world. 

“At this point of the 
year, you can’t let any weak- 
ness seep into your game,” 
said Hurley, the tireless glue. 
“That gets you beat.” 

So Duke won this game 
the Duke way. Doing every- 


The Blue Devils needed 
offense. So they ripped Kan- 
sas’ vaunted defense for 59.1 
percent shooting the first half 
to take a 42-34 halftime lead. 

Most of it came from the 
outside, with McCaffrey and 
Hurley and Thomas Hill, who 
buried a 3-pointer at the 
buzzer for an eight-point half- 


“2G that seemed-like . 


Duke shines in NCAA 


Duke 





money in the bank. The Blue 
Devils were 29-0 in games this 
season in which they led at 
halftime. 

The Blue Devils needed 
defense. So they sent Grant 
Hill after Alonzo Jamison, one 
of the hottest Jayhawks, and 
Jamison went 1-for-10and had 
two points, and was so rattled 
he missed three layups. 

“They made it hard for 
us to even pass,” Jamison 
said. 

“We would have been 
in the game if we had hit some 
3-foot shots. The shots just 
wouldn't fall. They fell all sea- 
son, but they wouldn't fall to- 
night.” 

Duke needed help off 
the bench, and McCaffrey 
rolled into the spotlight. He isa 
slim sophomore guard, easy to 
overlook. Until Monday. He hit 
his first six shots and scored 


16 points Kansas must never 


‘ 


have seen lear 

“He picked a great 
game to show his stuff,” 
Krzyzewski said. “If he doesn't 
come through like that, I’m not 
sure we're going to score that 
much.” 

“That's the way it's 


been with this team. Different. 





Keith Carter, USA TODAY 


people have stepped up,” 
McCaffrey said. “It takes a lot 
of mental preparation to be on 
this team. You have to be 
ready.” 

Duke needed a leader. 
Who else but Hurley, once 
called a weak link by critics, 
but Duke's steadying force all 
month. He had 43 assists and 
nine turnovers in six NCAA 
Tournament games, and did 
not rest one second this 
weekend. 

“What he did,” 
Krzyzewski said, “was abso- 
lutely tremendous.” 

Duke needed to take 
advantage of the fouls that 
would come from an aggressive 
Kansas team having to claw 
back into the game all night. 
And the Blue Devils hit 20-of- 
28 free throws compared to 
Kansas’ 4-for-8. 

Laettner, for whom a 
free throw is a 10-inch putt, 
hit 10-of-10 inthe first halfand 
12-of-12 in the game for a 
championship record. He 
scored 18 points,added 10 re- 
bounds and won the MVP de- 
spite Krzyzewski having to 
take him out every three or 


four minutes because of fa- 


ugue. 


finale 


“I knew early that this 
was going to be a long night for 
Christian,” Krzyzewski said. 

About the 20-4 free 
throw spread. Did Kansas feel 
shafted? Naw. 

“It goes back to attack- 
ing the basket,” Kansas guard 
Adonis Jordan said. “They took 
it to the basket. We didn’t.” 

And so Duke brought 
all the weapons to the party. 
Plus the toughness. Kansas 
was not going to go gently, 
and Krzyzewski knew that by 
looking into the eyes of the 
Jayhawks during pregame 
warmups. 

“This is going to be a 
hell of a game,” he said to his 
assistants. “I hope we have 
enough.” 

They did. The decisive 
moments came with Duke 
ahead 48-43 in the second half. 
Anyone’s game. 

But McCaffrey hit a 3- 
pointer, and Brian Davis broke 
loose for aslam off a perfect lob 
from Hurley. 

Fourteen minutes to 
go. A 10-point lead. The 
mountaintop was close for the 
Blue Devils. 

Defense sealed it. Kan- 
sas went 11 crucial posses- 
sions with four turnovers, and 
1-of-7 shooting. Duke rolled — 
to a 61-47 lead with 8:30 left it 
was not about tolose. Williams 
was running out of time and 
answers. He substituted five 
fresh players at that point to 
stem the tide, but Duke was 


gone for good, 


The Jayhawks closed to 
within five in the last 33 sec- 
onds. But the Blue Devils’ 
frustration was about to end. 

“There wasn’t any 
time,” Laettner said, “where I 
thought we weren't in control.” 
“A lot of it had to do with us 
not attacking the basket,” said 
Kansas’ Mark Randall, who led 
the Jayhawks with 18 points 
and hit the first 3-pointer in 
his long career trying to keep 
his team afloat. ; 
“But you have to give - 
the Duke defense credit. They — 
pressured the ball and they — 
switched quite a bit. Weweren't 
smart reading that.” a 
So Kansas fell, but it 
had been some run. Said Wil- 
liams, “I think right now the 
only person in America luckier 
than Roy Williams is Mike 
Krzyzewski.” 
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National League baseball previews 


This could be the year for the Cubs 


By Bob Matthews 
USA Tooay 


1. CHICAGO CUBS 
The Cubs got off to a 

slow start last season with a 

crippled pitching staff and 

never recovered. The Tribune 

Co. opened the checkbook 

this winter and added a slug- 

ger (George Bell), a starting 
pitcher (Danny Jackson) anda 
bullpen stopper (Dave Smith). 

The Cubs open this season 

with nine games at Wrigley 

_ Field. With a strong start, they 

might never look back. 

. Strengths: Awesome 
lineup featuring former MVP's 
Bell, Ryne Sandberg andAndre 
Dawson, and potential bat- 
ting champion Mark Grace... 
Solid defense everywhere ex- 
cept left field (Bell), with the 
middle infield especially solid 
(second baseman Sandberg 
and shortstop Shawon 
Dunston) ... Potentially strong 
starting rotation (Greg 
Maddux, Mike Bielecki and 
several pitchers with past arm 
problems, including Jackson, 
Mike Harkey, Shawn Boskie 
and Rick Sutcliffe)... Smith and 
Paul Assenmacher in the 

_ bullpen. 

‘4 Don’t be surprised if: 

a Bell drives in 100-plus runs... 

4 Maddux wins 25 games. | 

Predicted record: 90-72. 


eS 


2. MONTREAL EXPOS 

The Expos pledged to 
build through their farm sys- 
tem years ago, and the phi- 
losophy has paid off with con- 
sistently competitive teams. 
Last season, Montreal used 
15 rookies, yet managed to 
hang tough until mid-Septem- 
ber, when the team suffered a 
total offensive collapse. The 
Expos run well, field well, and 
have enough impressive young 
pitching to surprise again. 

Strengths: Resourceful 
manager ... Team speed ... 
Defense ... Power of Tim 
Wallach, Andres Galarraga and 
Ivan Calderon ... Potential of 
Delino DeShields,Larry 
Walker and Marquis Grissom 
... Experienced starting pitch- 
ers Dennis Martinez and Oil 
Can Boyd... Deep bullpen, fea- 
turing Tim Burke, Bill Sampen, 
Steve Frey, Scott Ruskin and 
Barry Jones. 

Don’t be surprised if: 
Calderon has a big year . 
DeShields makes the all-star 
team. Predicted record: 87- 
75. 

3. NEW YORK METS 

If the 1990 Mets 
couldn’t win with Darryl 
Strawberry, the 1991 Mets 
probably won't win without 
him. The front office was 
counting on exceptional 


starting pitching to keep the 


Reds will find title defense tough 


New additions should put Dodgers in 


By Bob Matthews 
USA Topay 


1. LOS ANGELES DODGERS 
Manager Tommy Lasorda is 
excited about his team. That’s 
nothing new. He always thinks 
the Dodgers will go all the way. 
_ But his optimism has never 
_ been more justified. 

Last year’s Dodgers 
ranked third in the league in 
runs and should be even more 
potent this season with the 
addition of free agents Darryl 
Strawberry and Brett Butler. 
Newcomers Kevin Gross and 
Bob Ojeda add depth to a 
pitching staff so loaded that 
former Cy Young Award winner 
Fernando Valenzuela was re- 
leased last week. 

Ramon Martinez argu- 
ably was the best pitcher in 
the league last season. Mike 
Morgan is a proven starter, 
and youngsters Mike Hartley, 
Jim Neidlinger and Dennis 
Cook came through when 
ed last year. Sore shoul- 

limited Orel Hershiser 
and Tim Belcher to a total of 






























ershisercould be ready soon. 

The lineup is over- 
loaded with left-handed hit- 
and the defense is suspect, 
but the Dodgers have far more 





plusses than problems. 

Strengths: Solid lineup 
top-to-bottom... Abundance of 
starting pitching ... Right- 
handed relievers Jay Howell, 
Jim Gott and Tim Crews ... 
Strong bench. Predicted 
record: 95-67. 

2. SAN FRANCISCO 
GIANTS The Giants have the 
scariest lineup in baseball. 
Unfortunately, they also have 
one of the scariest pitching 
staffs. 

The heart of the lineup 
includes the NL’s last three 
RBI champions — Will Clark, 
Kevin Mitchell and Matt Wil- 
liams. Defending NL batting 
champion Willie McGee will be 
hitting ahead of them. 

The problem is on the 
mound. The Giants used 27 
pitchers last season, one short 
of the major-league record. Free 
agents Bud Black and Dave 
Righetti should help stabilize 
the rotation and bullpen, re- 
spectively. 

Strengths: Awesome 
power potential ... Jeff 
Brantley-Righetti righty-lefty 
bullpen punch ... Manager 
Roger Craig’s teams always 
have good chemistry. Predicted 
record: 88-74. 

3. CINCINNATI REDS: No NL 
team has succcessfully de- 


fended a division” pennant’ 
‘ oh ae 


team in contention, but Sid 
Fernandez will miss the first 
half of the season with a bro- 
ken wrist and Frank Viola is 
iffy with bone spurs in his el- 
bow. Throw in a thin bullpen 
and possibly the worst de- 
fense in the majors and you 
have a team that is going to 
allow plenty of runs. The Mets 
still have a decent lineup and 
might even produce more runs 
than they give up. But not 
enough to win a pennant. 
Strengths: Starting 
pitchers Dwight Gooden and 
David Cone, and Viola as long 
as he can answer the bell ... 
Bullpen stopper John Franco 
.. Potent lineup featuring po- 
tential batting champions 
Gregg Jefferies and Dave 
Magadan, and power-hitting 
Howard Johnson, Kevin 
McReynolds and Hubie Brooks 


’... The base-stealing speed of 


Vince Coleman. 

Don't be surprised if: 
Gooden and Cone combine for 
45 victories ... Viola is on the 
disabled list by July 1. Pre- 
dicted record: 86-76. 

4. PITTSBURGH PIRATES 

The 1990 Pirates im- 
proved by 19 victories and 
probably overachieved as Jim 
Leyland and pitching coach 
Ray Miller did a masterful job 
with the pitchers, and several 
hitters had career years. The 


since the 1978 Phillies and 
Dodgers. The Reds will play 12 
of their first 15 games against 
Houston and Atlanta, but it 
seems improbable that they 
can repeat last year’s wire-to- 
wire title. 

The World Series tri- 
umph contributed to a $10- 
million boost in this season's 
payroll, and the front office 
didn’t invest heavily in the 
free-agent market. 

The only addition was 
journeyman pitcher Ted 
Power, who won't offset the 
departure of Danny Jackson. 
Manager Lou Piniella has bro- 
ken up last year’s sensational 
Nasty Boys bullpen by moving 
Norm Charlton into the rota- 
tion. 

Strengths: Balanced 
offense featuring Eric Davis, 
Barry Larkin, Chris Sabo, Bill 
Doran, Paul O'Neill and Hal 
Morris ... Defense (.983 per- 
centage led the league) ... Team 
speed ... Quality bench in- 
cluding Mariano Duncan, 
Glenn Braggs, Todd Benzinger 
and Luis Quinones ... Starting 
pitchers Charlton, Jose Rijo, 
Tom Browning and Jack 
Armstrong ... Power-pitching 
relievers Rob Dibble and 
Randy Myers. Predicted 
record: 86-76. 


4. SAN DIEGO PADRES: Af- 
pain See MESS 2345 cada Tr 


Pirates are on the wrong end of 
the free-agent spectrum, and 
seem fated to lose the heart of 
their team. They've already 
lost enough players (Sid 
Bream, Wally Backman, R.J. 
Reynolds and Rafael Belliard) 
to slide several notches in the 
standings. — 

Strengths: Leyland ... 
Brilliant outfield of MVP Barry 
Bonds, Andy Van Slyke and 
Bobby Bonilla ... Acrobatic 
second baseman Jose Lind and 
underrated shortstop Jay Bell 

. Catching platoon of Mike 
Lavalliere and Don Slaught ... 
Cy Young Award winner Doug 
Drabek. 

Don't be surprised if: 
The pitching staff slips way 
below last season’s third- 
ranked 3.40 ERA performance 
Predicted record: 82-80. 

5. PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 

Owner Bill Giles says 
he expects his team to contend 
all the way this season, which 
makes Nick Leyva a leading 
candidate to be the first man- 
ager fired. 

The 1990 Phillies 
ranked 10th in the NL in runs 
(646) and home runs (103) but 
have the potential to improve. 
But they also ranked ninth in 
pitching (4.07 ERA) and prob- 
ably will get worse before they 
get better. 


Strengths: Decent 


ter wearing brown and gold 
uniforms for 22 years, the Pa- 
dres have switched to more 
conventional navy blue and 
orange. The starting lineup will 
have at least four new names 
this season. 

Even Roseanne Bart’s 
rendition of the national an- 
them couldn't totally over- 
shadow the underachieving 
efforts of the 1990 Padres. Ina 
bid to turn.things around, 
former New York Mets general 
manager Joe Mcllvaine’s bold 
overhaul brought in Tony 
Fernandez, Fred McGriff, Marty 
Barrett and Jim Presley, and 
shipped out Jack Clark, Joe 
Carter, Roberto Alomar and 
Mike Pagliarulo. 

Strengths: Decent 
lineup featuring four-time 
batting champion Tony 
Gwynn, All-Starcatcher Benito 
Santiago, Fernandez and 
McGriff ... Starting pitchers 
Ed Whitson, Bruce Hurst and 
Andy Benes. Predicted record: 


‘77-85.. 


5. ATLANTA BRAVES: Some 
people are touting the Braves 
as the NL West's “Team of the 
Future.” That probably is go- 
ing overboard, but they should 
be vastly improved over recent 


' Seasons, — 


New general manager 
Ji ohn ohn Sohuethone has upgraded 


lineup featuring Lenny 
Dykstra, Dale Murphy, Von 
Hayes, John Kruk and Ricky 
Jordan ... Some strong young 
arms with much to prove, 
including Chuck Malone, Ja- 
son Grimsley and Jose 
DeJesus. 

Don't be surprised if: 
Hayes is traded for pitching 
help. Predicted record: 74-88. 

6. ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
The Cardinals are 
coming off their first last- 
place finish since 1918 and 
appear a cinch to repeat. 
Former mainstays Vince 
Coleman, Willie McGee, Terry 
Pendleton, Tony Pena and Tom 
Brunansky are gone, and their 
successors have yet to mea- 
sure up. 

Last year’s top pitcher 
retired (John Tudor) and the 
team’s best pitcher is out for 
the season after elbow sur- 
gery (Joe Magrane). 

Strengths: Team speed, 
though it isn’t what it was ... 
Slugger Pedro Guerrero, who 
isn’t going to see many fat 
pitches ... Middle infield de- 
fense of second baseman Jose 
Oquendo and shortstop Ozzie 
Smith ... Reliever Lee Smith. 

Don’t be surprised if: 
Ken Hill gives the starting 
rotation a boost ... Ozzie Smith 
has won his last Gold Glove. 
Predicted record: 69-93. 


the race 


the roster with free agents Sid 
Bream, Terry Pendleton, Mike 
Heath, Rafael Belliard, Deion 
Sanders and Juan Berenguer. 
The player payroll has more 
than doubled in one year, the 
price ownership was willing to 
pay to put a product worth 
watching onTed Turner's cable 
network. 

Strengths: Promising 
pitching staff, especially John 
Smoltz, Tom Glavine and Steve 
Avery ... Much-improved lineup 
featuring home-grown Ron 
Gant and Dave Justice, and 
the expensive imports ... 
Catchers Heath and Greg Olson 
... Pinch-hitter Tommy Gregg. 
Predicted record: 73-89. 

6. HOUSTON ASTROS: Last 
season’s 75 victories were 
Houston's fewest in a non- 
strike year since 1978, but the. 
1991 Astros figure to make 
last year a relatively pleasant 
memory. 

Owner John McMullen 
is trying to sell the team, but 
after unloading most of 
his decent players, there isn't 
much left tu buy. 

Strengths: A few young play- 
ers including Craig Biggio, Ken 
Caminiti, Eric Anthony, Steve 
Finley, Luis Gonzalez, Curt 
Schilling and Xavier ~w« 
Hernandez. Predicted record: 


65-97. 


‘*two man. 
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Youth to help net results for Knights : 
New attitude sparks tennis team 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Stare WRireR 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
tennis team begins its 1991 
season with new attitudes and 
some new faces across the net. 

“The coach has made a 
significant impact on our 
mental game and given us the 
confidence to win,” sophomore 
Phil Noto said. 

Noto is talking about 
tennis coach George Shaw, who 
began his fourth year with the 
tennis Knights this spring. 

The men’s team plays 
during the spring, the women 


"The teams aren't 
going to say, ‘it's St. 
Mike's, we are going to 
win,' they are going to 
say, ‘it's St. Mike's, we 
better concentrate on 
this one." 

-Phil Noto 
Sophomore 





play in the fall. 

“We're a young team 
but we're a year older and we 
have a little more experience,” 
Shaw said. 

Jeff Brazinsky, the lone 
senior, fills the top of the 
roster with sophomore Rob 
Woodman. Woodman is the 
number one singles player 
and Brazinsky the number 
These two also 
comprise the team’s first 
doubles team. 

Brazinsky said the 
newcomers are playing well, 


and _ the increased practice 
time at St. Albans Collins- 
Perley Sports Center coupled 
with the new practice drills 
have improved the team's 
play. 

“The team has a lot of 
depth this year,” Brazinsky 
said. 


Photo by Anthony Mosley 
The 1991 men's tennis team expects to give NE-10 opponents 
some tough competition. 





“We didn’t lose any 
players to graduation last year 
so we're still a young team,” 
sophomore Kevin Birch said. 

Also on the team are 
freshman Jeff Arimento, 
freshman Ben Wynn, junior 
Mike Neal and junior Bul 
Shea. 


Women's Lax team opens 


with win over Bridgewater i 


By Kevin Bourke 
Starr Writer 

The St. Michael's 
women’s lacrosse team opened 
its season with a 10-6 win over 
Bridgewater State on Thurs- 
day. 

The Purple Knights 
were led by second-year cap- 
tain Ginny Dowd, and co- 
captains Diana Scannell, 
Maureen Rooney, and Jane 
Hannon. 

Freshman Edith 
Duncan scored three goals for 
a hat-trick, while Scannell and 
senior Allyson Bradley scored 
two each. Sophomores Megan 
Gately and Robin Milo also 
scored. 

Within minutes after 
Bradley opened the game with 
the first goal of the season, the 
Knights scored another three. 

“We dominated the first 
five minutes and were never 
behind in the game,” junior Liz 


Wood said. 

Bridgewater refused to 
give up though, and came 
back with three unanswered 
goals of its own to tie the 
score. 

But St. Michael's pre- 
vailed in the end due to strong 
defense, Bradley said. Hannon, 
junior Kelly Meehan, and 
Rooney played tough defen- 
sively. 

Goalie Betsy Reilly also 
helped out with great play in 
the net, Scannell said. “Betsy 
had a great game with close to 
20 saves.” 

Strong offense was also 
a key in the win. “Edith’s three 
goals were important and the 
team was really creative in 
passing,” Wood said. 

The transition game 
went surprisingly well, Milo 
said. “We were concerned with 
transitions because we had 
not worked that hard on them 


Bridgewater players. 


in practice.” 

Some members of the 
team‘ felt they had to over- 
come the officiating as well as 
good individual play by some 
“We 
thought the referees favored 
Bridgewater, so we had to 
work to gain possession,” 
Rooney said. 

Despite the individual 
efforts of Bridgewater, Milo said 
they did not gel well as a team, 
"They had a few individuals 
that were very good, but were 
not that strong as a team,” she 
said. 

Dowd agreed. “We 
played really well together as 
a team, but Bridgewater played 
more of an individual game.” 

All in all, the team was 
very happy with the win. “This 
game enabled us to really see 
how we play together as a 
team for the first time this sea- 
son,” Bradley said. 
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"We're a young team, but we're a year older and — 


we have a little more experience." 


-George Shaw 
Men's tennis coach 





The team went 4-9 last 
year and so far this year has 
won matches’ against 
Merrimack by a score of 8-1 
and New Hampshire College, 
6-3. 

The Knights dropped 
matches to Bentley, 3-6, and 
St. Anselm's, 4-5. 

Most players agreed 
that Bentley, Springfield, and 
the University of Vermont 
would be-the toughest 
matches. 

These teams, unlike St. 
Michael's, have the indoor fa- 


* cilities to train their tennis 


players. St. Michael’s practice 
began only a month ago and 
must compete with the Ver- 
mont weather. “We have to put 
up with the worst possible 
weather,” Shaw said. 

The team’s goal is to 
win over half of its games this 


’ season and reach the NE-10 


tournament. 

“About .500 would be 
quite an achievement. It’s very 
competitive in the NE-10 con- 


its season opener. 


Freshman Edith Duncan made a quick impact on the women’s 
lacrosse team with a hat-trick in a 10-6 win over Bridgewater in 


ference,” Shaw said. ' 

“The teams aren't go- 
ing to say, “it’s St. Mike’s, we 
are going to win,’ they are go- 
ing to say, it’s St. Mike’s, we 
better concentrate on this 
one,” Noto said. 

“Last year we seemed 
to struggle, this year we're 
playing with more confidence. 
The returners don’t have the 
jitters, they have experience 
and the freshmen are really 
coming through,” Noto said. 


1991 Tennis Results 
(4-3) 















vs. Bentley 3-6 
vs. N.H.C. 6-3 


at St. Anselm's 4-5 
vs. Merrimack 8-1 
at Vermont 0-9 


vs. Assumption 8-1 


vs. Bryant 7-2 


